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WHERE THE SHAD RUN 

written by Rick Goines 

Got an itch to catch a lot of fish? Then try wetting a line 
for shad this spring. 


A WRITER FOR ALL SEASONS 
written by Jim Wilson 

Jim Dean, whose column became a must-read for WINC 
subscribers over the past 40 years, leaves a legacy of hook- 
ing fish and spinning tales. 


WALKING ON COUNTRY ROADS 

written by John Manuel 

Dont let the paved paths fool you: The Coastal portion 
of the Mountains-to-Sea Trail offers a wealth of views, 
history and challenges. 


TAKING ON TURKEYS 
written by Gerald Almy 

From calls to camo, these 10 tips will help you bag a 
gobbler this spring. 


THE ACCIDENTAL BIRDER 

written by Malorey Henderson 

photographed by Todd Pusser 

Like the author, whose appreciation of birds increased 
after joining the N.C. Birding Trail, you might be a bird- 
watcher without realizing it. 
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Cover: Although the Carolina chickadee (pictured) and black-capped chicka- 
dee look similar, the former's four-noted song and faster “chick-a-dee” call 
help identify it. PHOTOGRAPH BY TODD PUSSER. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina's wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


hances are you have already flipped to the back of the magazine to see what 

adventures Jim Dean has in store for us. This has been the regular reading prac- 
tice for so many Wildlife in North Carolina regulars, whose 
path through the magazine always begins with Jim Dean 
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This is our first issue without a new “Our Natural Her- 4 


(I have the letters and emails to prove it). 


itage” column since Jim’s unexpected death last Novem- 
ber. His passing came as a shock to his family and friends, 
including us. Jim had visited the office just days before, in 
search of contact information for a reader who had sent 

him a kind letter. Jim wanted to personally thank him. Ss a 


> 


Jim’s column will continue to run in its usual space for : Ax 


Rd 


\ 


the rest of the year, as we feature some of our favorites 


from his 40 years of writing “Our Natural Heritage.” If 
you haven't already checked out Jim’s column this issue, please take a moment to 
do so and then come back to us. Done? Good. 

“The Laughing Place” sums up what made Jim such a good writer. He made you 
think and laugh all at once, gently poking fun at himself and others while waxing 
philosophically without sounding like a fortune cookie. “Sip, don’t gulp,” is my favor- 
ite line from the story, a wonderful way to raise the topic of keeping your wants in 
perspective. Jim had a knack for slipping his points into a story instead of beating 
you over the head with them, like this one at the end of a paragraph describing life 
at his mountain cabin: “Is it our nature to embrace obsessions so heartily that we 
crush them beyond recognition?” 

“The Laughing Place” is but one example of Jim’s talent from a career’s worth 
of stories, which leads me to let you in ona secret: Past issues of Wildlife in North 
Carolina are available to read online. Except for the most recent two years, every 
issue of WINC is included in the state library’s North Carolina Digital Collections at 
http://digital ncdcr.gov/cdm/home/collections/wildlife. 

Tell your family and friends about this portal to the history of WINC, dating back 
to our first issue more than 80 years ago. This collection, of course, includes Jim’s “Our 
Natural Heritage” columns beginning with his first one in January 1978. Simply go to 
the website, type his name into the search bar and enjoy. No need to sip, in this case. 


Wildlife in North Carolina (ISSN 0043-549X) is published eight times a year by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 1751 
Varsity Drive, Raleigh, N.C. 27606. Periodicals postage paid at Raleigh, N.C. and additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: one 
year $12, three years $30. All foreign subscriptions are $28 per year. Payable by U.S.Postal Service money order or U.S. bank 
cashiers check. All orders must be prepaid. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks delivery on new subscriptions and address changes 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Circulation Manager, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, N.C. 27699-1712. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation Manager. For subscription help, dial 1-800-786-2721. Articles in Wildlife in 
North Carolina may represent the personal views of authors, and do not imply endorsement by the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. Wildlife in North Carolina is available on audio digital cartridges through the Department of Cultural Resources, 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Raleigh, N.C., (919) 733-4376. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is an 
equal opportunity agency. Copyright©2018 by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. No portion of this magazine may be 
reproduced by any means without the written consent of Wildlife in North Carolina 
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Our Favorite Bird 


Timberdoodles” by Mike Zlotnicki [January/ 
| February 2018] as it took me back to my child- 
hood days of hunting woodcock with my dad. 
Growing up in Raleigh back in the late ’60s and 
early ‘70s, my dad would take me dove hunting 
down in the very large Crabtree Creek flood 
plain area behind the old IBM building off of 
the beltline. It was inside the city limits but 
there were no businesses around there back 


| | very much enjoyed the article “On the Trail of 


| 
| 


| then and it was a vast area of wetland. 
| One evening, as we were walking out at dusk 
_ from dove hunting, we saw these birds flying 
around very erratically, which intrigued my 
father. After some research, he determined they 
were woodcock and very good table fare. He 
learned that they fly right at dusk looking for a 
spot to roost for the night. Soon after that we 
went down there about 5:00 and walked out 
‘into the thickly wooded marshy area and 
waited. Soon we heard the whistling sound of 
flying woodcock all around us and my dad shot 
‘two or three. They are similar to quail in size 
nd taste, and we loved them. My mom would 
lour and fry them just like doves and make 
oodcock gravy with biscuits for supper. 
As time went by | grew and in my early teens 

y dad let me take over the shooting duties. It 
ook a while, but | eventually learned how to 
ollow them and drop them myself, which made 
y dad very proud. Those 30-minute woodcock 
unts became a tradition for us, which actually 
ontinued even after | moved to Winston-Salem 


to take a job. | would go 
home for Thanksgiving and 
we would always go wood- 
cock hunting that evening. 

Many years have now 
passed and my dad is no 
longer with us but | will 
forever be thankful for all the 
quality time | got to spend 
with him hunting “our 
favorite bird.” 


Jimmy Lewis 
Winston-Salem 


After Further Review... 
While always enjoying the photography in the 
WINC magazine, | especially look forward to 
the photo competitions. Birds First Place (Jan/ 
Feb 2018) is indeed worthy of first place, but | 
believe it to be a great white egret. Note the 
thick, stark yellow bill and very black legs. The 
snowy egret has a slender black bill, dark legs 
with yellow feet. 

Thank you for the many pleasant hours | 
enjoy perusing each and every issue. 


Judith Cook 
Dunn 
Judith’s keen eye is correct, and Kirk Pullen’s won- 
derful photo on page 6 of last issue is in fact a 
great egret. We regret the egret error. 


Farewell, Old Friend 


From 1976-79 | was sports editor—among 
other things—for the Chatham News and 
Chatham Record weeklies. In that era, my job 
also entailed laying out the sports pages, and | 
had plenty of space, with newspaper advertis- 
ing being much more plentiful then. Lots of 
folks flooded small papers with material, some 
relevant and some not, some even incentivised: 
The circus gave you free tickets for proof-of- 
news-release-publication. Still, | tried to keep 
the sports pages aimed at my readers’ interests, 
and that meant space not devoted to high 
school sports had to earn eyeballs. That’s why | 
fell in love with Jim Dean’s articles, which were 
supplied to newspapers back then. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


The first one | read made it clear that his 
writing was special, his connection with readers 
wonderful. If | didn’t run every piece sent to 
me during those three years, | came very close. 

When | left newspapering for public relations 
work, this magazine helped me take Jim along, 
even when life meant leaving Carolina for 
Pennsylvania. I’m not a hunter or even much 
of a fisherman anymore, but | became one every 
time | followed Jim in a column. | will so miss 
that. Maybe I'll take all the old magazines I’ve 
kept and bind his pages into a second book. 
He'd be worth the effort. 

God rest your soul in the midst of His Great 
Outdoors, Jim. 

Frank Buhrman 
Carroll Valley, Pa. 


My grandfather, R.F. Beasley Jr. of Monroe, was 
a newspaper editor and avid sportsman. He could 
be generous of heart but stingy with praise. So, 
when he gave me a subscription to WINC and 
said “If you don’t read anything else in the mag- 
azine, read everything by Jim Dean,” | obeyed. 
For almost 40 years, it has been a happy obedi- 
ence. Here's to two great gentlemen. | miss 
them both. 

Lloyd Bell 

Lake Lure 


| was so sad to learn of Jim Dean’s death in the 
most recent issue of WINC. | never had the plea- 
sure of meeting Mr. Dean, but as a lifetime sub- 
scriber, I’ve read his column faithfully for the 
last 30 years and felt as though | knew him 
personally. His warmth, humor and wisdom 
about all things outdoor-related drew me in 
and reminded me often of my own father, who 
was raised in the same era in Woodland, N.C., 
and loved to fish more than anything else in the 
world. Through Jim’s words, | was able to experi- 
ence and understand that particular time and 
place, along with other times and places far and 
near. Tonight, | will raise a toast to him, and to 
my father, and to all those gentlemen whose 
passing leaves this world a sadder place. 


Beth Kempton 
Raleigh 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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VW here 
the onad Run 


Got an itch to catch a lot of fish? 
Then try wetting a line for shad this spring. 


Written by Rick Goines 
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ON A BRISK, BITTER MARCH MORNING, I'M SITTING ON A 
riverbank waiting for enough daylight to toss my shad rig. You 
have not lived until you sit on a riverbank and watch the sunrise. 


It is always exciting in those early morning hours to observe deer, wild turkey, ducks, 
bald eagles, egrets, muskrat, beavers and snakes—all out looking for breakfast. Of course, 
the usual backyard critters are there in force, too: squirrels, rabbits and a variety of birds. 
Most of these animals pay no attention to me. | am a guest in their home, and I try not 
to disturb or alter their routine. Of course, if snakes get too close, | might need to disturb 
them a little. 

With mist rising over the river, my first cast brings a resounding thump, yielding a 
fat, sassy American shad. Another beautiful shad fishing day has begun. 

For me, shad fishing is much more than an activity. It's a way of life. Shad are enticing 
and seductive, and they beckon and capture me for four to five months each year. During 
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RICK GOINES 


A sunrise over the Tar River signals the 
start of a day of shad fishing. Right: Low 
water levels in the Roanoke River during 


shad season, my life centers 
around fishing, eating, sleep- 
ing and preparing to go fish- 
ing. Everything else is put 
on hold. 

I do most of my shad 
fishing in the Tar and Roanoke rivers. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation is shad fishing limited to those two bodies of water. Shad 
can also be found in many other rivers, creeks and tributaries, 
including North Carolina’s Neuse, Meherrin and Chowan rivers. 

The shad leave their North Atlantic feeding grounds and travel 
to the Roanoke River via the Albemarle Sound, whereas the Tar 
River shad chug-up from the Pamlico Sound to familiar locations 
where they have spawned repeatedly for generations. These migra- 
tions are commonly called “shad runs.” 

To say that I love shad fishing would be an understatement. To 
put it in North Carolina good-ol’-boy speak, “I’m slam eat up with 
it, buddy row!” 


Shad: More than a Fad 


The shad that are the object of my desire are hickory and American 
shad. White shad is the nickname commonly used for American 


last season’s shad run contributed to a 
concentration of fish. 


shad. Hickory shad normally show up in the Roanoke and Tar first, 
in fishable numbers, in mid- to late-February. They average about 
16 inches in length. They have an extended protruding lower jaw 
that looks like a pouting lip, and that is a distinguishing telltale 
sign that they are a “hick.” 

American shad grow a little larger, averaging about 22 inches in 
length, their lips closing together with no protruding lower jaw. 
They usually arrive a few weeks after the hicks. 

Both are anadromous fish that feed and live in North Atlantic 
saltwater but annually traverse the coastal rivers late each winter 
into early spring to spawn in the same freshwater location where 
they were born. Striped bass, also known as rockfish, are anadro- 
mous fishes that follow these same routes and protocol in April. 
The shad and rockfish “runs” provide some very exciting oppor- 
tunities for anglers in or along North Carolina's coastal rivers. 

The construction of dams on the Roanoke River, beginning in 
the 1940s, denied shad access to their preferred spawning grounds 
for over 50 years and led to a significant decline in the American 
shad fishery. In every year since 1998, the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission has stocked American shad fry reared at the U.S. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Edenton National Fish Hatchery and the 
NCWRC Watha State Fish Hatchery into the Roanoke River. The 
goal of the stocking program is to reestablish a viable, self- 
sustaining spawning population of American shad in the Roanoke 
River ecosystem. The Commission has stocked approximately 76 
million American shad fry into the Roanoke River basin since 1998. 
Shad spawning is usually at night, and the optimum water 


temperatures hover in the mid- to upper-50s. It is not unusual to 
catch a mixed bag of hickory and American shad, as they both tend 
to congregate in the same places and smack the same baits. If 1 had 
to pick a peak month, it would probably be March. During the peak 
of the run, catching two at a time on a tandem rig is not unusual. 
(Daily creel limits for shad are 10 in combination, with limits on 
American shad in specific locations on the Roanoke, Neuse and 
Cape Fear rivers. As always, be sure to consult the Regulations 
Digest before fishing. ) 


Shad Rigs 


It is believed that shad strike darts, spoons and jigs more out of fear 
and agitation than as a food source. Our rigs are dragging by and 
threatening their spawning grounds, thus they bite instinctively to 
guard their spawning area from pesky intruders. 

Ask 10 shad anglers their choice of a preferred rig, and you will 
probably get 10 different answers. Like any fish pursued, anglers 
have definite favorites when it comes to shad rigs. Nungesser darts 


and spoons have been around for close to 100 years, a North Carolina — 


native creation. Honey Hole Lures by Tar River Sports are also pop- 
ular in eastern North Carolina. 

I have tried them all, and my choice, hands-down, is the Custom 
Jimmy-D Shad Rig, hand-tied by Jimmy Dupree, Jr. of Tarboro. My 
favorite color is what I call a 3-G rig. Specifically, it is a tandem rig 


consisting of a one-eighth ounce green jig head, a green curly grub, 
and a 1 4-inch green Nungesser spoon. People often ask me my | 
opinion of which colors to throw, and my response is, “Any color | 


will do, as long as it is green.” 

Of course, I am half-kidding. I use Jimmy-D Shad Rigs exclusively, 
but will change colors to adapt to water clarity and sunlight. However, 
I do throw a 3-G rig more than any other. When in doubt, go green! 

Shad rigs do not pose the threat of personal injury that other 
artificial baits do, with their array of treble hooks; however, you 
still need to be cautious and smart when those hooks are flying 
about fast and furious. 


Suggested Shad Rigs 


The Shad Hole, 35.894168, -77.531993 
103 E. River Road, Tarboro 


The Pipe, 35.976956, -77.724044 
NC Highway 97 East, Rocky Mount 


Battle Park, 35.959824, -77.794831 
Falls Road @ US 64 E, Rocky Mount 


Weldon 36.4267323,-77.5906955 
Rockfish Park, Rockfish Drive, Weldon 


CUSTOM JIMMY-D SHAD RIGS NUNGESSER TROLLER BAIT CO. HONEY HOLE LURES 

Available at Roberson & Dupree Shoe Shad darts, spoons and rigs BY TAR RIVER SPORTS 

Store in Tarboro as well as at select bait are available online and at various Available at Tar River Sports, located 
and tackle shops. For more information, tackle shops. For more information, at 9320 Stantonsburg Road in 
contact Jimmy Dupree at SKAangler@ visit SeaStriker.com/nungesser. Walstonburg. For more information, 


aol.com. 


call 252-753-5124. 
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Tips from a Guide 


Mitchell Blake developed a love for fishing while growing up along the Roanoke River in 
Jamesville. He has turned that passion into a career since launching FishIBX Inner Banks 
Charters in 2006. Since one of his specialties is shad fishing on North Carolina’s rivers, we 
turned to Blake for a few pointers. [ For more information on FishIBX, visit facebook.com/ 
fishinnerbanks, easternncfishingguide.com/ or call 252-495-1803.] 


4. Fish multiple rivers: The timing of the | 
shad run depends on where you are | 
fishing. So, Blake recommends, try a 
variety of river systems to maximize 
your opportunities. Blake will usually 
kick off his shad season on the Neuse 
River in early February. 


color, Blake said. “If you are throwing 
something that is not working and you've 
been throwing it for an hour, change colors. 
| don’t know why these fish will differen- 
tiate in colors, but they do. Definitely 
explore different colors. Don’t limit your- 
self to one color.” 


1. Find current breaks and eddies: Blake says 
that this is his first rule to finding shad 
in any of the rivers he fishes, including 
the Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. He searches 
for spots where two currents or bodies 
of water come together, where there is 
water pooling behind a rock or a break 
in the current behind a submerged tree. 
“Fish will stack up in there,” he said. 

Blake believes shad use these eddies 
‘to rest during their upstream migration 
to breeding grounds and will often gather 
in schools there. “If you have eight or 10 
fish there, then 20 more will show up,” 
he said. 


“| usually start out on the Neuse 
fishing first,” he said. “When that slows 
down, then the Tar and then the Roa- 
noke. Each are uniquely different; it's the 
same fish, same method, but different 
scenery. The good thing about chasing 
the shad is that you can hit each system, 
all at different times.” 


3. Vary your rate of retrieve: Just as what 
color lure shad will pursue can change 
depending on time of day, water clarity and 
other factors, so does the depth of water 5. Take Your Kid Fishing: Odds are good 
they might prefer. So, to increase your 
odds, Blake recommends varying how fast 
you retrieve your line. “The rate of retrieve 
can make all the difference in the world,” 
he said. “That directly relates to where they 
are at in the water column. The faster the 
retrieve, the higher in the water column; 
the slower, the farther it gets down.” 


that you are going to catch shad—a lot 
of them—which makes it a great oppor- 
tunity to introduce a kid to fishing, Blake | 
said. “It’s extremely high-volume, a good 
time and it’s not extremely difficult to 
do. It's a great way to get kids into fish- 
ing. It's light tackle, they pull and fight, | 
and it’s a lot of fun.” 


2. Don’t get tied to one color: Some days 
shad will bite green spoons or grubs. 
Other days it might be yellow. Don’t be 
stubborn and limit your rigs to just one 


— Josh Leventhal 


Not too long ago on the Roanoke River at Weldon, I had a 100- 
fish hickory shad day ruined by fatigue and carelessness. While | was 


guides and eyelets before each cast. Water drips from retrieving 
the line was the cause. 


improperly taking a caught fish off the Nungesser spoon, it quickly 
snapped back and drove the spoon’s hook and barb deep into the heel 
of my thumb. Hard as I tried, I could not get that hook out of my 


hand. The doctor at the hospital emergency room did not have a 
big problem cutting it out, after he numbed my hand with four 
painful shots. It was a lesson painfully learned and remembered. 
If you are a fair-weather fisherman who demands creature com- 
forts, shad fishing might not be for you. I have caught shad in 
freezing temperatures that required chipping ice out of the rod’s 
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Shad will bite regularly in frosty temps, gale force winds, rain, 
sleet and even snow. The only weather-related condition that seems 
to impact and limit your shad catching opportunities is a flooded 
river. Fortunately, flooding usually only lasts a few days. 


Shad Buddies and Experts 


Am I among the elite shad fisherman in eastern North Carolina? 
Not even close! The only time I am the best shad fisherman out 
there is when I am fishing alone. With over two decades of shad 


| to be released. The iridescent scales of 


MIKE ZLOTNIKI/ NCWRC 


Above: An angler on the Roanoke River fishing experience iam 


still considered a rookie. 
I fish with shad experts 
who have been snatching 
shad out of the Tar and 
Roanoke rivers for more 


brings a hickory shad boat side, ready 


this hickory shad seem to glow before 
the fish is returned to the river. 


than 50 years. You have to respect their expertise. 

Shad fishermen are a dedicated, hardy bunch. I call them my 
“foxhole guys” because I want them in my foxhole when the 
action begins. 

Each March the country is consumed with a college basketball 
playoffs obsession, “March Madness.” A life-long shadster, Norfleet 
Temple of Tarboro coined a phrase more aptly suited to serious March 
shad anglers. He calls it “March Shadness.” 

Last season, | was fishing the “Shad Hole” on River Road in Tar- 
boro when it struck me that the four guys fishing together near me 
collectively represented over 200 years of shad-fishing expertise. It 
seems almost unfair to the shad. There is no telling how many 
thousands of shad these guys have hooked in the Tar River! 

It was exciting and motivating for me to see Joe Albea, longtime 
broadcasting host of Carolina Outdoor Journal, putting his boat in 
the Tar River at Battle Park over the years. Albea can and does fish 
the most productive waters in North Carolina, so when a man with 
his fishing experience, expertise and resources chooses to fish the 
Tar River at Rocky Mount for American shad, that really speaks 
volumes about the quality of Tar River shad fishing. 


Table Fare 


Unfortunately, today shad are not as much of a desired food item. I 
have never seen a shad dish offered on a restaurant menu. My wife, 
Linda, learned to debone American shad on YouTube and made 
ceviche, which was right tasty. 

Fried shad roe is considered a delicacy and good eating in the 
South. Have you tried this North Carolina delicious answer to caviar? 

Granted, not the best sportsman-like attitude, but American shad 
are much in demand as bottom-bait for rockfish. Numerous times | 
have supplied American shad to appreciative rockfish anglers. One 
nice man even brought me a big rockfish as a thank you. 


Gear Guide 
Fishing gear, like most things in life, are true to the adage of “you get 
what you pay for.” There is no substitute for quality. My personal 


THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC 


preference for shad fishing is a 6-foot medium action rod, and a 
Shimano Stradic 2500 open-face spinning reel spooled with 6-pound 
test line. I favor Shimano rods and reels. Although they are a little 
pricey, the quality stands up nicely and will give you years of effi- 
cient service and use. My line of choice for chasing shad is 
braided Berkley FireLine Crystal. 

Iam not much of a fly-fisherman, so I consulted an experienced 
fly guy who targets shad. He recommends a 9-foot, 4-weight fly-rod 
matched with a reel. Depending on water depth, use a sinking tip line 
or a 150-250 grain sinking line to drop your fly down to the strike 
zone. He prefers throwing a small chartreuse/white Clouser minnow. 

It is always smart to seek a reputable, knowledgeable tackle shop 
that can help you choose the proper equipment. It is best to deal 
with experienced people who know and understand fishing, have 
walked your walk and can comfortably talk your talk. 


Triple Treat-VVeldon to 
Rocky Mount to larboro 


The perfect shad-fishing day takes me from Tarboro to Weldon to 
Rocky Mount. Getting up with the roosters, I navigate backcountry 
roads from Tarboro to Weldon. This makes for a pleasant drive with 
an abundance of deer and wild turkey sightings. One morning, | 
came upon a field with a herd of deer on one end and a flock of 
turkeys on the other. I sat in amazement, observing and drinking 
in that fantastic scene. 

As the sun rises, I am usually catching Roanoke River hickory 
shad and loving life. 1 am never more thankful than when I am out 
there on the water fishing. At about noon, I take a break to fuel my 
ample body before I jump on I-95 to head south for Rocky Mount. 
My next destination is the boat ramp at Battle Park. That’s the 
time I catch some plump American shad, virtually in their prime 
spawning grounds. 

Having enjoyed fishing success in Battle Park for a few hours, | 
head home to make sure my wife has not moved in my absence, nor 
thrown all my mess out the back door. With a little early supper 
under my belt, it is off to the “Shad Hole” in Tarboro, to swap lies 
and jaw-jack with my fishing buddies, maybe even chase a few 
more shad until dark. > 


Rick Goines is a freelance writer who specializes in outdoor and fish- 
ing articles. He can be reached at CarolinaAngler@gmail.com. 
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A WRITER FOR ALL 


Seasons 


JIM DEAN LEAVES A LEGACY OF HOOKING FISH AND SPINNING TALES 


Written by Jim Wilson 


Te Kee ten Cone 


“IT am often transported to days 4o years earlier when father or grand- 
father and I drifted across old millponds under shaggy cypress. Once 
again I am 10 years old, lean and brown as a berry, and there is hair on 
my head.... The immortal redwings sing to me, and there is no intimation 
that this will ever end.” 


—Jim Dean, “Children of the Moon” 


“magazine to accompany him on his travels as he fished and hunted (and 

sometimes ate) his way across our state by way of his “Our Natural Heri- 

tage” column. Jim’s column appeared in each issue of WINC, beginning in Janu- 
ary 1978 and ending with the recent January/February issue. 

Jim died suddenly at his Raleigh home on Novy. 13 last year. For his family and 
friends, his death was a shock that has yet to wear off. “I still find myself think- 
ing, ‘I need to call Dad and talk to him about this.’ Of course, I can’t,” his son, 
Scott Dean, said. 

“I could have gotten that call about 20 other people | know and I wouldn't 
have been surprised; with Jim I was stunned,” said Tom Cooper, who first met 
Jim when he was 7 years and Jim was 17 and teaching a summer arts and crafts 
course in Roanoke Rapids. “Jim went to the doctor regularly, still didn’t take any 
medication at age 77, worked out at the gym, walked a lot. I figured he had 
another 20 years. After I got the call, 1 made [my wife] Connie and me a cup of 
coffee and we just stared at each other for about half an hour.” 

Jim was born on May 2, 1940 in Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Margaret Geneva 
Brown Dean and William Graham Dean, but he spent much of his early life in 
North Carolina in Roanoke Rapids and Woodland. Those years in small-town 
and rural North Carolina with his parents, brothers Graham and John, and grand- 
parents helped mold Jim. He returned often to those days or to lessons learned 
from that time in his columns. He was particularly close to his paternal grandfa- 
ther, Will Dean, called Daddy Dean by the family and Bullet by most everyone 
else because of his baldness. 


I or 40 years, Jim Dean tacitly invited readers of Wildlife in North Carolina 
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Although a sportsman for all seasons, Jim 


for mountain trout with a fly rod (above) 
or using a cane pole to land farm-pond sun- 
fish. Opposite: Dean wrote the “Our Natural 
Heritage” column for 40 years, and while his 
keyboard may have changed over the years, 
his message did not. 
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Dean was an angler at heart, whether fishing 


PHOTOGRAPHS COL 


Many years later, Jim recalled those days in “Our 
Natural Heritage” as “Sunday afternoon fishing 
trips, my grandfather still in his ‘go-to-meeting’ 
white shirt, coat and tie and smelling faintly of 
fried chicken, yeast rolls and Muriel Senators (not 
so faintly). And I remembered the occasional bass 
we had caught—especially a big one he caught 
one brisk autumn day with his Pflueger Supreme 
reel, split-cane Heddon casting rod, black linen 
line and Creek Chub crippled minnow.” 

It was also Will Dean who sparked Jim’s love 
of cabins, an affair of the heart and soul that would 
continue all of his life. Cabins provided access to 
the adventures that Jim relished. His grandfather 
had a cabin on a millpond in Halifax County and 
another on the remote headwaters of the Little 
Alligator River that used to be the site of Dean 
family vacations. 

“These were wonderful places,” Jim wrote, “if 
you didn’t mind primitive toilets, cooking on camp 
stoves, sleeping on lumpy cots, drinking rainwa- 
ter and communing with mosquitoes, spiders and, 
moccasins.” Jim believed that the lack of indoor 
bathroom facilities “ensures that guests must be 
tolerant, resourceful, uncomplaining and feral— 
all admirable qualities.” 


|) eaders of WINC became familiar with his 
| themes through the years and grew to love 
Jim, even if they never met him or spoke to him. 
Many people began each new issue by reading 
“Our Natural 
Heritage.” That 
happy marriage of 
writer and medium, 
however, almost 
didn’t occur. 
Duane Raver, 
who along with 
Jim, is one of the 
' cornerstones of 
| WINC, was editor 
' of the magazine in 
| 1970 and had to do 
' some talking to con- 
vince Jim to leave his 
post with the Times- 
News in Burlington 
to take a newly cre- 
ated position. “We 
were aware that he was 
writing the outdoors column for that newspaper, 
so we contacted him for this new slot we created 
for a writer and staff person. He was aware that 
there were other duties besides writing, and frankly, 
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he was reluctant to come. So I said, ‘Jim, I’m not 
going to be here forever, and when 1 leave this chair, 
ll recommend you for this particular spot.’ Per- 
haps that may have done the trick; I don’t know, 
but he was very happy once he got here. 

“It did not take long to discover that we had in 
Jim a unique combination of a superb writer, a true 
outdoors person, an easy-going gentleman, con- 
servationist and a storyteller of the highest quality. 
Thinking back, it would have been nice to have, 
now and then, told Jim how much he meant to the 
Wildlife Commission and to all of us. But this is 
just about the last thing he would have wanted.” 

Prior to spending a few years with the Burling- 
ton newspaper, Jim had attended Virginia Military 
Institute and served a hitch as a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army, neither of which seemed in tune with 
his personality. “Try as I might,” I said to him once, 
“I’ve never been able to picture you in the Army.” 
He laughed and shook his head. “Me either.” 

“It seemed like most weekends when I went 
with Mom and Dad to VMI to visit Jimmy he 
would be walking off demerits,” Jim’s brother 
John said. “Once he painted his feet black so he 
could walk barefooted.” 

Scott Dean said Jim’s VMI years were due to 
Jim’s father’s influence. “Dad didn’t have to go to 
VMI, but it was expected he would go. And his 
brother Graham followed him there. John, being 
of the flower child generation, said the hell with it 
and went to Guilford in Greensboro. But my grand- 
father graduated from West Point, taught math there 
and was a Lt. Colonel in the Army. 

“He was a very structured, controlled man, and 
Dad was nothing like that. My granddad kept 
an extensive diary of his tour of Europe during 
World War II, fought in the Battle of the Bulge 
and won a bronze star. Dad once said when he 
still had his Harley that he’d like to ride back 
to VMI and do a big doughnut in the middle of 
the campus. And yet, late in the afternoon every 
Memorial Day, Dad would go out on his deck and 
play ‘Taps’ on his trumpet.” 


r F \ he military may not have been to Jim’s liking, 

+. but his posting to Fort Holabird in Baltimore 
following his 1962 college graduation proved to 
be fortuitous for one of the great passions of his 
life: fly-fishing. Lefty Kreh, from Frederick, Md., 
and the former outdoor editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, was busy establishing himself as one of the 
preeminent fly-fishermen in the country, and he 
and Jim became friends during this time, fishing 
the Potomac River and other streams in Maryland 
together for bass and trout. 


Cooper relates a story 
from Kreh about those 
days: “Lefty told me once 
that he had caught a par- 
ticularly large bass late 
one evening, and he des- 
perately wanted to show 
it to somebody, but by 
the time he got back 
home it was 10 at night 
and couldn't think of 
anyone he felt comfort- 
able bothering. ‘Jimmy 
Dean, Lefty said to him- 
self. ‘Ill go show it to 
Jimmy.’ So Lefty took 
the bass over to Jim’s 
place, and they admired 
the fish together.” 

It was also where 
he met his future wife, 
Diana L. Barsotti. The 
couple would soon 
have two children, 


Scott and Susan. 

“Lefty Kreh, A.J. Johnson and Will Godfrey at 
Henry's Fork were the three essential fly-fishing 
influences in my dad’s life,” Scott Dean said. “I 
don’t know what A.J. saw in this young guy when 
he first came to Wilson Creek to learn to fish those 
little streams, maybe that he was just very serious 
about wanting to know everything, but Johnson 
took him under his wing and the two became 
great friends.” 

Readers of Jim’s columns are familiar with both 
Johnson and Wilson Creek, a beautiful little stream 
that rises off the back side of Grandfather Moun- 
tain and tumbles down a valley to join the Johns 
River. Jim wrote often and lovingly of Johnson, 
Wilson Creek and Edgemont, the little village 
beside the creek that Jim described as consisting 
of a “handful of permanent residents and long- 
time interlopers like me.” 

Jim first visited Johnson at his cabin in 1967, 
beginning a love affair with a place and people 
that never died. “There aren’t many certainties in 
life,” he wrote in “Just Once a Year,” “but I think I 
can come close with one prediction. Although | may 
not know where I’m going to eat lunch tomorrow, 
I've got a pretty good idea where I'll be the first 
Saturday of each April for the rest of my life.” 

That place, of course, was Edgemont. Jim’s love 
of Wilson Creek and the people led him to buy 
some property along Rockhouse Creek, just a few 
minutes walk from Wilson. He intended to build 
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his own cabin there, but never did. Instead, he 
went in halves with Cooper in renting a tiny cabin 
from Archie Coffey, who owned the general store 
in Edgemont. 

“I'd started going to the area in the early 1970s,” 
Cooper said, “and I fell in love with the fishing, 
the country and the people. I asked AJ. if there 
was a place available I could rent, and that led me 
to renting Archie’s cabin on the hill behind his 
store. He insisted on $10 a month. Jim came up 
and said, ‘Let me see that little place you've got.’ 

“I could see Jim’s eyes start dancing as he 
looked around. ‘Old buddy, how'd you like a 
roommate?’ I told him I couldn’t think of anyone 
I'd rather share a place with.” 

So, for the grand total of $5 each per month, 
Jim and Cooper purchased adventure, comradery 
and brilliant fishing opportunities. The rent did 

gradually rise, topping out at about $30 per 
month. Having married and moved to Rich- 
mond, Cooper eventually turned the cabin 
over to Jim a dozen or so years later. 

The cabin, such as it is, and making the 
journey to Wilson Creek evoked “delirious 
happiness” in Jim. Jim and Cooper's Shan- 
gri-La would not have been for everyone. Jim 
described it thusly: “Its three rooms are not 
much bigger than a chicken coop, but a fourth 
room sits 25 yards up the slope, its wooden seat 
cold and forbidding. ... Kitchen conveniences 
are limited to a portable two-burner stove, a 
toaster oven and spring water piped into an old 
sink. Musty wool army blankets are piled on 

a bed in the tiny bedroom, and the living room 

barely holds a sagging cot, a decrepit arm chair, 

a ramshackle table and an oil lamp. There’s 

electricity, but it’s fragile.” 

Although Jim was an expert fly-fisherman—I 
doubt there were few better—he loved nothing 
better than teaching others how to fish. He spent 
a few hours helping me learn to catch the finicky 
little wild trout in Rockhouse Creek. Jim would fish 
a bit, but mainly he stood beside me, little clouds 
of pipe smoke wafting about his head, offering 
gentle corrections on my cast or just showing me 


Fortunately we can always read Jim's what he wanted. “Here, Bud, like this.” When 1 
finally landed my first Rockhouse trout, a beauti- 


words, telling us stories that always seem _ {q)zainbow of about 7 inches, | think he may have 
been happier than I was. 

And Jim did that for hundreds of people. Perhaps 
he was most proud of the success his daughter-in- 
law, Nikki Upah, had made as a fly-fisher. “I have 
a photo of Dad and Nikki from the Henry’s Fork, 
each with 18-inch trout, one a brown, the other 

a rainbow, and they’re both wearing these huge 
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grins,” Scott Dean said. “I thought I couldn't be 
happier or luckier.” 


,\ or most readers of the magazine, Jim is most 

~ identified with the North Carolina mountains. 
However, he also came to love the Henry’s Fork in 
Idaho and saltwater fly-fishing in the Caribbean, 
having made his first trip out west in 1974 with 
Johnson and Dr. Reid Bahnson, another Wilson 
Creek pal. 

“Henry’s Fork was so different than those little 
mountain streams where stealth and not fly selec- 
tion was the key,” Scott Dean said. “There you have 
to be able to cast in the wind and make a drag-free 
presentation. Fly selection is vital. You can cast to 
the same trout for 30 minutes. In our mountains, if 
you Cast to a trout once and miss it, you’ve spooked 
it. Dad loved those big, brawling rivers, and he 
loved the people. I told him once that 
trying to learn to fish on the Henry’s Fork 
was like trying to learn to play golf on 
Pinehurst No. 2. He loved that analogy.” 

Jim loved people and was in turn 
loved by many. At Wilson Creek, he 
often told stories about departed friends 
—Johnson, Coffey, Ben Hartley, Joe 
McDade. He wrote once that the valley 
through which Wilson Creek flows 
“seemed filled with the mingled presence 
of the living and dead, with no clear dis- 
tinction between us anymore.” 

And I’m sure when we return to 
Edgemont, we'll feel the same, those spir- 
its moving among us, never far away, per- 
haps just around a turn in the creek. We'll 
tell stories, mixing laughter with memo- 
ries and loss and regret as we sit around Cooper's 
cabin singing familiar songs or cast our eyes 
upward to Yancey Ridge or Schoolhouse Ridge. 

Fortunately we can always read Jim’s words, 
telling us stories that always seem just right. “I’m 
so blessed to have a Dad that I can read,” Scott 
Dean said. “It’s very special to me. It’s just a lit- 
tle difficult right now.” Jim Dean was many things: writer, photogra- 

Jim’s stories reveal the man himself, and per- pher, angler, hunter, father and philosopher. 
haps that’s why readers who never met him felt as He pal be remembered as an icon of North 
though they knew him. His stories reveal a man parouna outdoorsmen: 
who was kind, gentle, funny, a little quirky, highly 
intelligent and self-effacing. If he seemed like the 
kind of guy you could easily talk to, that’s because 
he was. He was a gentleman and a superb writer, an 
exceedingly rare combination in an all-too-rare man. 


Jim Wilson is a former editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at jimlw3@icloud.com. 
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PART 3:THE COASTAL PLAIN 
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WALKING ON 
COUNTRY ROADS 


WRITTEN BY JOHN MANUEL 


Don’t let the paved paths fool you: The Coastal portion 
of the Mountains-to-Sea Trail offers a wealth of views, 


history and challenges 


FOR THOSE HIKING THE MOUNTAINS-TO-SEA TRAIL FROM WEST 
to east, Falls Lake Dam north of Raleigh marks the start 
of a long trek across the North Carolina Coastal Plain. 
Much of this eastern section is on paved roads, and will 
be for the foreseeable future. But to avoid it for that rea- 
son would be a mistake, for this section envelops hikers 
in a fascinating topography, history and culture—one 
that cannot be found on any other trail in the country. 
The N.C. Division of State Parks is pursuing two land 
routes for the eastern portion of the Mountains-to-Sea 
Trail (MST). One route would parallel the Neuse River 
through the towns of Smithfield, Goldsboro, Kinston 
and New Bern. Those towns currently have segments of 
trail under construction or in planning, but little of the 
land in between has been secured. For now, hikers are 
following a second route known as the Coastal Crescent 
Trail that curves south for 378 miles through a checker- 
board of public and private land. Both routes will link 
up near Cherry Point on Pamlico Sound and proceed to 
the eastern terminus at Jockey’s Ridge. 
The Coastal portion completes our three-part series on 
the Mountains-to-Sea Trail, which runs 1,175 miles from 
Clingmans Dome in the Mountains to Jockey’s Ridge on 
the Outer Banks. Each region that the trail cuts through 
provides its own unique experience, including mountain 
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MOUNTAINS-TO- 
SEATRAIL 


The Mountains-to-Sea Trail passes a variety of 
historical landmarks and natural wonders on its 
1,175-mile journey across the state. Hikers in Holly 
Shelter Game Land should keep an eye out for 
exotic native plants like pitchers (be sure to only 
look, because these plants are illegal to pick). In 
Johnston County, the trail leads to the Benton- 


ville Battlefield Historic Site, which com- 
memorates the largest Civil War battle 
in North Carolina and allows visitors 

to trace its progress. Further east, the 
rare Bachman’s sparrow, which spends 
more time scurrying on the ground 


than in flight, makes a home among 


the longleaf pines in Croatan National Forest. 


streams and views in the West, rolling for- 
ests and fields and a plethora of wildlife in 
the Piedmont, and now the unique country 
roads ultimately leading to sandy beaches 

in the Coastal Plain. 


PEANUTS AND SWEET POTATOES 


The eastern segment of the MST starts atop 
the Neuse River Trail, a paved greenway 
that parallels the river for 33 miles around 
Raleigh. Located within a metropolitan area 
of more than | million people, the Neuse 
River Trail is heavily used by walkers, run- 
ners, bikers and rollerbladers. Despite its 
intensive use, the trail brings hikers sur- 
prisingly close to nature as it winds through 
a wooded corridor of ash, river birch and 
sycamore. Herons stalk riverbanks, hawks 
watch from trees. Here and there, remains 
of old stone dams and abandoned bridge 
pylons appear in the underbrush. Three 
city parks—Horseshoe, Milburnie and 
Anderson Point—allow for more expan- 
sive exploration, as do connecting trails 
leading to Durant Nature Park, Crabtree 
Creek and Walnut Creek. 

The Neuse River Trail ends about a mile- 
and-a-half east of Clayton and, except for 
a short greenway through Smithfield, the 
MST’s Coastal Crescent route proceeds 
strictly along paved roads for the next 29 
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miles. Few of us are in the habit of walking 
roads for pleasure, but it can be a pleasur- 
able experience. South of Interstate 95, the 
route follows a two-lane road called the 
Devil’s Racetrack through the state’s agri- 
cultural heartland. To either side, fields 
planted in tobacco, soybeans, peanuts and 
cotton stretch to forested horizons. Dogs 
bark from the yards of brick ranch homes. 
Traffic is light and the walking is easy. 

“I really enjoyed the road walking sec- 
tions,” said Jennifer Pharr Davis, an Ashe- 
ville native who hiked the entire MST in 
2017. “I didnt know what peanuts or sweet 
potatoes looked like in the field. It was har- 
vest season when | walked through, so all 
the farmers were out working. That’s not 
something you get to see in the mountains.” 

Road walking the eastern section is best 
done in the fall, when temperatures and 
humidity are low. The landscape at that time 
is a tapestry of color—electric green fescue 
cover crops, crimson oaks and, most often, 
an azure blue sky. The air is filled with the 
calling of crows and the hum of combines. 

Nine miles along on the Devil's Racetrack, 
hikers reach Howell Woods Environmental 
Learning Center. Operated by Johnston 
Community College, Howell Woods is a 
2,800-acre preserve that includes mature 
bottomland hardwood forest, open fallow 


MOUNTAINS 


Segments 1-5 


and managed wildlife fields, mixed pine and 
hardwood forest, and a three-quarter mile 
stretch adjacent to the Neuse River. The cen- 
ter offers regularly scheduled learning pro- 
grams, birdwatching, fishing, canoeing and 
other outdoor activities. Most importantly, 
the Center offers hikers that rarity on the 
MST—overnight lodging in one of two cab- 
ins (reservations are required). 

Further south, the MST diverts off the 
Racetrack and past the Bentonville Battle- 
field State Historic Site. Little known to 
anyone but history buffs, Bentonville was 
the site of the largest Civil War battle in 
North Carolina, with 17,000 Confederate 
troops under Joseph Johnston facing 60,000: 
Union troops under William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The battle raged for two days in — 
the fields and forests around Bentonville, 
until Johnston was forced to retreat. Dis- 
plays at the visitor's center depict the prog- 
ress of the battle, as well as weapons and 
tools from that era. 

Behind the center, a trail leads into the 
woods, past trench lines dug by Union 


Opposite page: Walkers on the Neuse 
River Trail admire the scenery below 
Falls of Neuse Road. Fox squirrels 
huddle together in a tree cavity. 
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soldiers. One can almost hear the shovels 
hitting the dirt and the grousing of the 
troops so far from home. The Friends of 
the Mountains-to-Sea Trail (Friends) and 
the N.C. Division of Historic Sites and 
Properties are working on extending this 
network of trails to serve as a loop of the 
MST. If all goes as planned, this extension 
should be completed by the end of 2018. 

“We are all clamoring for opportunities 
to get off road,” said Bill Scott, vice presi- 
dent of the Friends and task force leader of 
Segment 12B. “The trail through Benton- 
ville will allow hikers to get immersed in 
history, as well as nature.” 


CAROLINA BAY COUNTRY 


From Bentonville, the MST continues 
south on two-lane roads, crossing over 
Great and Little Coharie creeks, through 
the towns of Newton Grove and Rose- 
boro, and across the South River before 
reaching Suggs Mill Pond Game Land. 
Suggs Mill marks the start of the MST’s 
journey through Carolina Bay country, the 
name given to the hundreds of mysterious 
oval depressions, one-quarter to several 
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miles in diameter, found throughout the 
Southeastern Coastal Plain. Some of these 
depressions are filled with water and named 
as lakes. Others are covered with thick veg- 
etation, including black gum, bald cypress, 
sweet bay, magnolia and pond pine. All 
manner of songbirds live in these wooded 
bays, as do coyotes, bobcats and some of 
the biggest black bears in the state. 

The MST follows forest roads for 4 !/2 
miles through Suggs Mill Pond Game 
Land, then goes back on a paved road for 13 
miles through the church-filled community 
of White Oak. Beyond White Oak, the trail 
follows sand roads through the Bladen Lakes 
State Forest and, finally, a legitimate foot- 
path—the Bay Trail—around the south- 
west rim of Jones Lake. Some hikers con- 
sider the Bay Trail to be the highlight of 
the entire eastern segment of the MST. The 
trail winds for more than a mile through a 
tunnel of fetterbush in the understory, bay 
trees in the midstory and pond pine in the 
canopy. Even in the dead of winter, the 
vegetation is a lush green. 

From Jones Lake, the MST follows sand 
roads through the Turnbull Creek State 
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Educational Forest, a paved road around 
the heavily developed shores of White Lake, 
then back on a sand road around Lake Sin- 
gletary. Judging by the tracks on this road, 
wildlife is prolific in this area. Traveling in 
the morning or late evening, hikers have 
a decent chance of seeing fox, coyote and 
black bear. 

State parks at Jones Lake and Lake Sin- 
gletary allow overnight camping in season. 
(Visit ncparks.gov for more information 
about camping in state parks.) In addition, 
the Friends have been recruiting a network 
of “Trail Angels” along the route who are 
prepared to offer hikers a place to shower 
and spend the night. Among these Angels are 
Carl and Dianne DeAndrade, owners of 
White Lake Marine on the shores of White 
Lake, and Richard Smith, proprietor of the 
Kelly Historical Museum housed in the 
former Centerville Baptist Church in Kelly. 
These Angels say hosting hikers is as much 
a pleasure for them as it is for the hikers. 

“All the hikers who've come by were 
different and all of them interesting,” 
Smith said. “And so far, the women out- 
number the men.” 


ae 


OVER THE RIVER? 


Leaving Carolina Bay country, the MST 
follows backroads past a number of histor- 
ical sites. These include the Canetuck 
Community Center, housed in a two-room 
Rosenwald schoolhouse built for African- 
American children in 1921; Moore’s Creek 
Battlefield, site of the first Patriot victory 
in the American Revolution; and the town 
of Burgaw, whose many historical build- 
ings include the oldest train depot in 
North Carolina. 

From Burgaw, the Friends would like 
the trail to go due east into Holly Shelter 
Game Land, but that requires crossing 
the Cape Fear River, where there are no 
bridges. “We hope to find people who 
have boats who would be willing to ferry 
hikers across,” said Kate Dixon, executive 
director of the Friends. “Until then, hikers 
will have to go north to the Camp Kirkwood 
Road bridge.” 

Holly Shelter Game Land is vast and 
gorgeous, one of the natural gems of east- 
ern North Carolina. The MST follows sand 
roads south through the game land beneath 
stands of longleaf pine. Sharp-eyed hikers 
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will find carnivorous plants here, includ- 
ing sundews, pitcher plants and Venus fly 
traps. (Harvesting these plants is strictly 
illegal.) As in other game lands, hunting is 
allowed for deer and bear in the fall and 
wild turkey in the spring, so hikers should 
be cautious during these seasons and wear 
blaze orange hats and vests. 

Leaving Holly Shelter, the MST crosses 
U.S. 17 and heads out onto Topsail Beach. 
Readers no doubt associate walking on the 
beach with sunshine and good times, but 
long-distance hikers may face some chal- 
lenging circumstances. 

“When I hiked Topsail Beach, every- 
thing was perfect,” Pharr Davis said. 
“There were dolphins playing in the surf 


and I was walking on solid sand. But when 


I got to the Outer Banks, it was windy and 
the tide was high, so I had to walk on soft 
sand. | came off crying because I was 

so exhausted.” 

Pharr Davis said planning is the key 
to an enjoyable hike on the beach. Hikers 
should check tide charts and plan to hike 
during low tide. Windy days should be 
avoided, if possible. 


TODD PUSSER 


Opposite: “Trail Angel” Richard Smith 
hosts hikers for the night in the Kelly 
Historical Museum. The author hikes the 
Bay Trail past some young longleaf pines. 
A century-old longleaf pine stump bears 
the scars of a “hack and dipper” used to 
extract resin for the making of turpen- 
tine. A red-cockaded woodpecker deliv- 
ers food to its fledglings in a longleaf 
pine cavity. Above: Cypress trees are 
reflected on the still surface of Suggs 
Mill Pond. 
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KEVIN ADAMS 


A highlight of the Coastal portion of the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail is the Bodie Island 
Lighthouse. Coquina clams can be found 
on the beaches of the Outer Banks. 
Opposite: A red fox family rests in the 
dunes along the Outer Banks. 


Leaving Topsail Island, the MST heads 
north through Stones Creek Game Land, 
following fire breaks through pines and 
around swamps and lakes. Task force 
leader Tim Supple and volunteers have 
made boardwalks using planks they found 
in the marsh from docks destroyed by 
Hurricane Matthew. 

“It cleans up the environment and saves 
money for the MST,” Supple said. 

From the game land, the trail heads to 
the town of Jacksonville and its paved 
greenway. Beside that greenway is a stir- 
ring memorial to the Vietnam War dead. 
Fittingly, from Jacksonville on through the 
Croatan National Forest, the air is often 
filled with the boom of artillery, the clatter 
of helicopters and the roar of jets. That is 
owing to the presence of several nearby 
military bases, including Camp Lejeune 
and Marine Corps Air Station Cherry Point. 
The noise is not conducive to pleasant 
hiking, but it is the necessary sound of a 
nation in a state of military preparedness. 
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Entering the Croatan National Forest 
from the south, the trail follows sand roads 
between pine forests and shrub swamps, 
known as pocosins. In 2002, the U.S. Forest 
Service initiated a long-term plan for the 
Croatan that calls for restoring the land- 
scape to pre-European settlement condi- 
tions. That includes removing non-native 
tree species, mainly loblolly pine, and 
replanting it with native longleaf pine. 
Hikers may not immediately notice the 
difference between the two species, but on 
close inspection, the long needles, bigger 
cones and tighter bark pattern of the latter 
become evident. The naturally broad spac- 
ing of longleaf pines lends a savannah-like 
appearance to the land. This attracts rare 
birds such as Bachman’s sparrow and red- 
cockaded woodpecker. Hikers may see 
other wildlife, including a variant of the 
Eastern fox squirrel sporting a black body 
and white nose and feet (mittens). 

Heading east, the MST reaches the 
shores of the Neuse River and the start of 
the Neusiok Trail, which at 21 miles is the 
longest continuous hiking trail in eastern 
North Carolina. The scenery at the start 
of this trail is dramatic. Sandy bluffs offer 
magnificent views of the 3-mile-wide river, 
dotted in fall and winter with rafts of buf- 
flehead and ruddy ducks. The trail heads 


north for several miles through a lovely 
forest of live oak, holly and wax myrtle, 
then curves south for a long trek through 
the pines. 

From the end of the Neusiok, it’s a 
45-mile-long slog on paved roads to the 
ferry terminal to the Outer Banks. Along 
the way, hikers will catch their first glimpse 
of Coastal marshes and the wading birds 
that frequent this habitat. They will pass 
through the fishing villages of Smyrna, 
Williston, Davis and Stacy. At the end of 
the stretch, hikers can relax on an N.C. 
Department of Transportation ferry and let 
the diesel engines do the walking across 
Pamlico Sound to Ocracoke Island. 


HUGGING THE COAST 


Once on Ocracoke, the MST proceeds 
through the historic village and out to the 
beach. Ocracoke and neighboring Hatteras 
Island’s beachfront are part of the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore and, thus, free 
of development. For most of the next 81 
miles, hikers follow a route bordered by 
sand dunes and sea oats on the left and 
open ocean on the right. Gulls and 
pelicans glide past, while sandpipers and 
sanderlings skitter at the edge of the waves. 
The MST makes three welcome diver- 
sions off the beach. The first, on Hatteras 


TODD PUSSER 


Island near the National Park Service’s Frisco 
Campground, follows the Open Ponds Trail 
through a lovely forested area before return- 
ing to the beach. The second takes hikers 
on the North Pond Trail through the heart 
of the Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge. 
In late fall and winter, the refuge is thick 
with all manner of ducks, geese and swans. 
The third diversion is an old trail that once 
led from N.C. Highway 12 to the grounds 
of Bodie Island Lighthouse. The so-called 
Off Island Trail has not been maintained 
by the National Park Service in recent 
years, but the Friends are hoping this can 
be restored and made part of the MST. 

One other diversion of note is the pas- 
sage from Hatteras Island to Bodie Island 
across Oregon Inlet. Currently, the MST 
sends hikers onto the Herbert C. Bonner 
Bridge, but owing to the narrowness of the 
shoulder, this bridge is dangerous to cross 
on foot. The state is in the process of build- 
ing a new bridge, scheduled for completion 
in November 2018, which will include a 
wide shoulder for hikers and bikers. 

“That will be a plus for hikers in more 
ways than one,” said Allen Poole, task force 
leader for the Outer Banks portion of the 
MST. “Because of the incredible views, this 
new bridge crossing could be the highlight 
of Segment 18.” 


The grand finale of the 
west-to-east hike is the ascent 
up Jockey’s Ridge, the tallest 
sand dune on the East Coast. 
Hikers dig their boots in the 
sand and rise above the sur- 
rounding forest to a command- 
ing 360-degree view of ocean, 
bank and sound. The wind 
blows while kites and hang glid- 
ers color the sky. The end of the 
thousand-mile journey looks 
and feels as it should 


at the edge 
of a continent. 

Relatively few people will ever hike the 
entire length of the MST, but many will 
hike individual portions. As they and the 
many volunteers and communities along 
the route join in building and experiencing 
this trail, all will gain a greater appreciation 
for this state and its people. 

“I thought I knew North Carolina,” said 
Pharr Davis at the end of her cross-state 
hike. “I was born and raised here, but there 
were many parts of the state I didn’t have a 
feel for. | met so many people on my jour- 
ney. I found that we aren’t all that different.” = 


John Manuel is a regular contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. Collections of 
his writing can be found at jsmanuel.com. 


ART ON THE TRAIL 


For the past eight years, Autumn Cobeland 
has been painting landscapes of the more 
than 100 miles of greenways that cut 
through Raleigh and connect many of the 
city’s parks. Now, the Raleigh native and 
professional artist has gone off the 
beaten path to combine two of her pas- 
sions: artwork and the outdoors. 

Cobeland has collaborated with the 
Friends of the Mountains-to-Sea Trail to 
produce a collection of four prints depict- 
ing scenes at various points along the 
1,175-mile Mountains-to-Sea Trail (MST). 
The goal of the partnership is to “call 
attention to the beauty of the trail,” Cobe- 
land said. The paintings do not depict spe- 
cific locations on the MST but rather pro- 
vide a general feeling of the scenery found 
on the trail in the Mountains, Piedmont 
and Coastal Plain. They are 
based off photographs or 
visits to Mount Mitchell, 
Singletary Lake, Haw River 
and the Outer Banks. 

Cobeland, who works 
out of the Artspace stu- 
dios in downtown Raleigh 
and recently organized a 
community art project 
for the 130-year anni- 
versary of Pullen Park, 

is donating 10 percent 


of the proceeds from her MST artwork to 


the Friends group. She made similar contri- 
butions based off her greenway artwork 
and has donated roughly $12,000 to the 
Triangle Greenway Council and the City 
of Raleigh. 

“I’m excited for the Mountains-to-Sea 
Trail,” said Cobeland, who regularly hikes 
with her husband and two children. “I just 
love what they're trying to do. I’m excited 
to see more of the trail.” 

Each 11-by-14-inch MST print is printed 
with archival ink on rag archival watercolor 
paper, and is signed by Cobeland. Individual 
prints cost $49; a set of eight greeting 
cards costs $24. Prints can be purchased at 
autumncobelandpaintings.com. 


—Josh Leventhal 
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From calls to camo, these 10 tips will 
help you bag a gobbler this spring 


WRITTEN BY GERALD ALMY 


urkey hunting is tough. Of gg 
course, if you watch hee 
some hunting TV ‘ z : 


shows, that’s not always the 

way film crews make it look. A 
few yelps, a cluck or two and the 
star is rushing out to gather his fallen 
quarry, usually a trophy bird with long, 
sharp spurs. 

And we've all certainly heard the tales 
about the guy who stumbles into the 
woods, cranks out his first calls ever 
on a cheap box and nails a huge tom. 

But those shows and the beginner's 
luck tales don’t really tell the true 
story. Turkey hunting, plain and sim- 
ple, is difficult. 


What you don’t 
hear are stories like 
these...A film crew and 

turkey hunting pro spend 
nearly a week in prime gobbler 

country but fail to get footage ofa 
kill...A champion caller who goes 
afield 21 days straight without luring a 
bird into shotgun range. For every 
beginner's success tale, there are 
dozens of hard-luck stories where 
hunters spend day after day in the 
woods without connecting. 

Turkeys can humble anyone. So, to 
cut your odds of that happening, here are 
10 steps to boost your chances of bag- 
ging a coarse-bearded tom this spring. 
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Hike away from the 
roads to fresh birds. 


One of the negative consequences of the 
exploding popularity of spring gobbler 
hunting is that many birds are pestered and 
called to constantly—sometimes several 
times a day. 

The gullible ones quickly go in the freezer. 
The ones left behind seem to know every 
nuance of every call made. Some will gob- 
ble once or twice. Others will entertain 
you by answering enthusiastically many 
times, and then walk off disdainfully in the 
opposite direction. 

If you have enough time and patience, try- 
ing to outwit such difficult, educated birds is 
challenging. But if you'd rather find a more 
cooperative quarry, put on the hiking boots 
and cover ground. 

When you locate a tom after walking a 
mile or more from the nearest vehicle access, 
chances are he’s heard few other calls and 
is not overly wary. Odds are low, too, that 
another hunter will show up and interfere 
with your effort to call the bird in. 

Thousands of turkeys in North Carolina 
never hear a call from a hunter simply 
because they live their lives out a mile or two 
from vehicle access. If you take the time to go 
after these gobblers, you'll often find them 
surprisingly easy. 

If hiking a mile in the dark doesn’t sound 
appealing, set up a backpack camp near the 
hunting area (but not close to where toms 
like to roost). Bring a pack rod and some 
lures or flies to take a break during the day. 
There's usually a stream or pond nearby with 
fish to wile away the hours until it’s time to 
roost a bird. 


A turkey hunter yelps by using a dia- 
phragm call in his mouth, hoping a nearby 
gobbler will respond. Opposite: Using 
binoculars can sometimes help in the 
turkey woods, but they also create move- 
ment that can tip off a turkey. Tracks in 
the soil are an obvious indicator of turkeys. 
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Check for flaws 
in your camo. 


Few people try to call spring gobblers in 
today without wearing camouflage. But is 
your pattern the best one available for the 
type of habitat and vegetation you're hunting 
and stage of green-up? 

Early in the season or in rocky areas, gray, 
black and brown branch-type patterns are 
often best. As the season progresses, you'll 
want some green in the clothing and more 
leaf shapes. 

Many of the new “all purpose” patterns 
work well in a variety of settings, but make 
sure the colors match your surroundings. 
Don't be afraid to mix brands, either. It may 
not be fashionable, but it works. 

And while everyone wears camouflaged 
shirts and pants, it’s important not to over- 
look small details. Face and hands need 
gloves and a mask, camo face paint or 
powder. Make sure you don’t have a white 
T-shirt that peeks out at the neck. Are your 
socks brown, green or gray? When you sit, 
your pants legs could slide up, exposing 
them to the wary eyes of a tom. Don’t wear 
white ones. 
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Y Don’t get stuck 
in a calling rut. 


When you learn to use one or two calls well, 
it is human nature to turn to those calls most 
of the time. Success ingrains the habit even 
more. With so many excellent calls available 
today, though, there’s no excuse to use just 
one or two favorites. 

Different turkeys respond to different 
types of calls, and from day to day the same 
bird may also answer better to another call. 
Turkey talk is constantly varied. The weather, 
stage of breeding and competition from other 
toms can all influence what works best on 
a given day. 

Learn to use at least three calls with totally 
different sounds. Instead of always toting one 
box call, have several you turn to on differ- 
ent days. Use raspy and clear diaphragms. 
Stock a variety of friction calls. 

You don't need to carry them all in the 
woods with you on a given day. But the more 
versatile your selection is, the more likely 
you'll find one that turns a tom on. This also 
will prevent resident birds from learning your 
calls and shying away from them. 

Carry this variety over into the types of 
sounds you make, too, as well as their 
rhythm, cadence and number. Instead of 
always yelping five times with two clucks 
afterward, try seven yelps with no clucks. 
Mix things up. Try cutting and purring. 
Use several calls at once. Be creative and 
avoid predictability. 
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Don’t approach 
too close. 


It was nearly full light when the tom finally 
responded to an owl hoot by my friend, 
Chuck O’Bier. The gobbler was several hun- 
dred yards away, so we figured the odds of 
spooking him were low. 

As we picked out two trees and prepared 
to settle in, the whoosh of huge, flapping 
wings made us cringe. “We knew what that 
sound meant. We had bumped him.” 

This is one of the most common mis- 
takes in turkey hunting, one that even the 
most experienced turkey hunters are liable 
to make. Gobblers often sound farther 
away than they are. Spook the tom and 
the hunt is over before it even starts—and 
the bird will be more wary next time you 
go after it. 

Several things can make a turkey sound 
farther away than it is. It could be facing 
away from you. There could be a rise in the 


terrain or dense foliage blocking the sound. 
Or maybe your hearing just isn’t what it used 
to be. Avoid walking directly toward a gob- 

bling bird—angle in from slightly above or 
below the sound instead. 


If the cover is thick or vegetation is in full 
foliage, you may be able to approach within 
80 yards of a turkey. During the early season, 
150 to 200 yards may be the best you can do. 
Each situation is different, but erring on the 
side of caution at least gives you a chance 
to call the bird in. Bump it and it’s all over. 
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Roost a bird. 


After rising well before dawn and hunting 
hard, it’s often tempting to skip this step. 

Avoid the temptation. With today’s hard- 

pressured toms, a hunter needs every advan- 
tage he or she can get, and knowing where 
birds are spending the night is a huge plus 
for the next morning’s hunt. 

Go out in areas where you've found 
J-shaped droppings beneath trees or where 
you know birds have roosted in the past, 
and listen. Unless it’s windy, you can hear 
toms flying up to spend the night on a limb 
from a surprisingly long distance. 

If you don't hear any birds fly up, you still 
may be able to pinpoint them. Toms settling 
in for the night will often respond to a crow, 
owl, hen or gobbler call. 

Once you've roosted a bird, you can move 
in tight under cover of darkness the next 
morning. Give him a few soft tree yelps when 
he starts calling, perhaps a few clucks or a 
soft purr after he flies down, and that should 
be all it takes. 


Use a rangefinder. 


No matter what your opinion might be about 
too much technology infiltrating hunting, 
there is nothing superior about guessing how 
far a bird is instead of using a rangefinder. 
That’ especially true if you guess wrong and 
send a wounded bird into the brush that was 
too far away to bag cleanly. No matter how 
experienced you are, each setup is different 
and there is always a chance to misjudge how 
far away a turkey is. 

Buy a rangefinder, keep it in your turkey 
vest and use it. Don’t pull it out when a tur- 
key is marching in. Rather, use it when you 
set up to quickly check the distance to sev- 
eral landmarks such as trees or rocks so you 
will know how far a gobbler is when it 
appears in relation to those objects. Knowing 
that, you can let the bird walk into clean 
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See Nature's Ways, page 43 


shooting range—40 yards or closer for 10- 
and 12-gauges, 30 yards for a 20-gauge. 


Try the silent approach. 


In some areas and at certain times, gobblers 
don’t talk much. You can successfully harvest 
these birds with a different strategy. Find 
the sign, set up in the area they are using 
and hunt them like you were going after a 
wary old buck. 

Look for fresh scratchings, wing tip drag 
marks, droppings and feathers to determine 
where gobblers have been recently. Also, 
watch from ridges or other high spots to see 
where the birds feed in fields or travel at 
certain times of day. Find a good tree wider 
than your body to sit back against or build 
a simple blind and wait. 

Yes, you can call a bit, but avoid tradi- 
tional loud calling. If that was working, you 
wouldn't be resorting to this method. Use a 
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Why Is A Gobbler’s Head Bare? 


few clucks or purrs, but mostly wait silently. 
This takes a patient hunter, but it can be a 
deadly tactic when birds aren't gobbling 
much. Often, a whole flock will eventually 
wander past your ambush point. The big boy 
will usually be last. 


Use the right load and 
pattern your gun. 


Too many hunters feel that since turkeys 
are such large birds, using a big pellet and 
aiming for the body is a good approach. 
The fact is that thick feathers, as well as a 
turkey’s bone and muscle structure, make 
body shots a poor way to harvest a tom. 

Instead, use a smaller shot—like size 4, 5 
or 6—and aim at the neck and head. Copper- 
plated shot is a good choice, but several 
other new options in shot material are avail- 
able that will also consistently take out gob- 
blers at a distance up to 40 yards. 


Don't assume all shells will 
shoot equally well in your 
gun. Buy several companies’ 
shells and practice with tur- 
key head and neck targets. 
See which perform best in 
your gun at different ranges 
and also note exactly where 
the pattern centers. 


Y a Make the 
shot count. 


After the loss of sleep, early 
morning rising, scouting and 
effort required to success- 

fully call in a spring gobbler, 
you want your shot to do the 
job. The right load, a full 

choke and proper aiming point are import- 


ant, but other key decisions also come 
into play. 


Never try to shoot a bird through brush 
or behind even a thin screen of saplings 
or branches. They can disrupt the pattern 
and result in a miss. Wait until it steps in 
a clear area or coax it out with a soft purr 
or cluck. 

Dont shoot when the bird is in full strut, 
either. Wait until it drops out of strut or 
cluck to make it raise its head. A turkey with 
its neck stretched out looking at you is the 
best target of all. 

Make sure your cheek is down tight 
against the stock, and the sight or scope 
crosshairs are lined up on the gobbler’s neck. 
Toms look so big and imposing at 25 or 30 
yards that they tend to make hunters shoot 
without having their face firmly on the stock. 
That almost always means a missed bird. 


Don’t give up. 
No one said turkey hunting is easy. It’s not 
like dove or squirrel hunting, where you can 
expect a bulge in the game pouch virtually 
every day afield. It takes practice, dedica- 
tion, loss of sleep, a bit of luck and, most 
importantly, a lot of time in the woods. Days 
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or weeks of effort may be required to suc- 
cessfully lure in a gobbler. 

There are vulnerable toms out there— 
on certain days, in certain areas. The more 
time you spend in the woods, the more 
chance you'll be in the right spot when one 
of those birds comes along. 

If your first approach doesn’t work, 
change your tactics. Be persistent, but also 
innovative. Learn from mistakes you make. 

Also realize, though, that a good turkey 
hunt means this: being outdoors, hearing 
birds, calling to them, getting a response and 
perhaps even seeing the quarry. 

Sometimes you'll put everything together 
and harvest a gobbler, but it’s the experiences 
that count. And when everything falls into 
place, the tom comes in and your shot flies 
true, all of the scouting, lost sleep and days 
of effort will seem worthwhile. 

Persistence is the key. And by the way, 
that champion caller I referred to earlier 
who went three weeks without a bird? He 
tagged two big gobblers in the final week 
of the season. * 


Gerald Almy is a freelance writer and longtime 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Prevalent even in human-dominated landscapes, birds are a 


ubiquitous, if overlooked, part of our daily lives. Birds are so 


omnipresent that if challenged with the task of going one 


day without seeing or hearing any birds, we would all fail. 


Can you even imagine a day without 
birds? I certainly can’t. Birds are everywhere 
in your daily life, unless, of course, you live 
underground. Birds chirp outside your win- 
dow in the morning before you get out of 
bed. They swoop across roads on your com- 
mute to work. They soar on rising columns 
of air called thermals, perch on bare branches 
and hop around outside your office window. 
They hang out on skyscrapers downtown. 
Gulls eat french fries in the parking lot when 
you run errands. Sparrows peck at crumbs 
next to your table outside during lunch. 

Small birds rustle in the bushes when you 
grab the hose to water the garden, or when 
you wheel your trash to the curb. They are 
all around you when you walk the dog or 
take the kids to the park. In the human- 
created world of distractions where attention 
is the currency, birds are the dependable- 


but-ignored friend who reminds us of our 
place in the larger natural world. 


Werking tes the 
N.C. BIRDING TRAIL 


I started working for the North Carolina 
Birding Trail in June 2017 as a technician 
for the Wildlife Resources Commission, and 
I have worked to assist in the Trail’s mission 
of promoting sustainable birdwatching activ- 
ities, economic opportunities and conser- 
vation education. To carry out this mission, 
I work with our steering committee mem- 
bers, managers of our many (over 320) sites 
and managers of local businesses across 
the state. 

I have always loved the outdoors and the 
critters in it. | suppose that includes birds, 
but I never really gave them more than a 
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From left: A cedar waxwing, a prairie 
warbler and an orchard oriole.. .all col- 
orful discoveries for those willing to 


A 


NCBirdingTrail.org 


mountains * piedmont * coast 


look for them. 
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passing thought. During graduate school in 
N.C. State’s Department of Parks, Recreation 
and Tourism Management, my coursework 
often explored the benefits of nature and 
recreation on health and well-being. I even 
had a colleague who researched birding 
tourism. However, when I started this job, 
I still could not wrap my head around what 
the big deal was with birding. 

After a week or two though, I began to 
notice birds everywhere, all the time. In fact, 
I can't stop noticing them, and I can’t believe 
I hadn't noticed them more often. There is 
always at least one pair of binoculars in our 
office ready for use when we spot an inter- 
esting bird outside, and I now have a pair at 
home as well. Beyond understanding bird- 
ing as a job requirement, I’ve inadvertently 
come to watch birds simply for enjoyment. 
I am now fascinated by the myriad lives that 
carry on above my head as birds subsist 
despite ceaseless urban sprawl, and even 
in harmony with it, as opportunistic species 
eat the crumbs of our cookouts and nest in 
our built environment. 

My fourth-floor office window overlooks 
a section of the Capital Area Greenway on 
N.C. State’s Centennial Campus, so I have 
the perfect vantage point for watching birds, 
like black vultures, gather on our parking 
structure. Every day, countless songbirds 
zoom past my office window, to and from 
the trees below. 


Finches perch on the brick wall, and 
starlings balance on the nearby power lines. 
Hawks lazily soar in circles high above the 
trees. I have started calling the three Amer- 
ican goldfinches living in a tree along the 
Greenway “my” goldfinches, because they 
are adorable and always brighten my day 
when they whiz past my office. 

Noticing these fascinating critters in our 
skies requires little effort but adds a layer 
of fun and gratification to my daily routine. 
Instead of zoning out on my commute, I pay 
attention to the types of birds crossing my 
path and chirping in trees next to stoplights. 
I can identify the birds in my yard and love 
to watch them hang out in my bushes. After 
a tough day, it’s comforting to see our feath- 
ered friends carry on with life completely 
unaware of the issues that cause us humans 
stress. Birds are beautiful in their own right, 
but there is also something beautiful in the 
way birds can draw focus away from our 
terrestrial problems and toward the skies, 
allowing us to connect to nature any time 
we watch them. 


edi and styl 
A LONG-TERM RELATIONSHIP 


Humans have had an intimate relationship 
with nature throughout time, and our fas- 
cination with birds is as old as our curiosity 
about nature in general. These well-studied 


TRY SOME BIRDING ACTIVITIES 


* Watch birds in your backyard. Put up feeders and birdhouses. 

* Plant native plants in your yard to create bird habitat. If you notice more 
birds visiting your yard, know that you are actively contributing to wildlife 
and ecosystem health. 

* Leisurely watching wildlife in general: Taking the time to be in nature and 
watch wildlife is relaxing and can improve your overall wellbeing. 

* Casually watching birds while hiking, kayaking and any other outdoor activity: 
Any time you are outside is an opportunity to watch birds. Take the time to 
observe bird behavior while partaking in other activities. 

* Birding while hunting: Do you get bored sitting in a stand waiting for a deer? 
Try birding while you're waiting to make the time pass quickly. You might be 
surprised how quickly you develop an impressive bird list. 

* Watch for unfamiliar birds while traveling: Different regions and ecosystems 
host vastly different bird species. Try to identify some species that you don't 
normally see near home. 

* Visit parks and other natural areas with high biodiversity to see a variety of 
birds and other wildlife. 

* Keep kids engaged in the outdoors by challenging them to observe bird 


behavior or identify some bird species. Introducing children to concepts of 


Quality optics likes spotting scope (on 
the tripod) and binoculars can add to 
your birding fun. The higher the magni- 
fication, the greater the need for a tripod 
or other means to steady the optic. 


biodiversity and wildlife conservation can instill a great sense of environ- 
mental stewardship later in life. 
Participate in a citizen science project or use the eBird app to help with bird 
research and conservation. Community-based conservation contributes large 
amounts of very important observations and data to research projects. 
Take part in a local “Christmas Bird Count” for a fun way to contribute data 
to conservation efforts. A holiday tradition for many birders and families, 
these bird counts are both fun and beneficial. Find a Christmas Bird Count in 
your area, and invite your friends and family. 
* Listing, traveling and birding festivals. If you find that 
you really love birding, why not start your life list? 
Birding can be a great way to spend leisure time, 
find friends with common interests and get 
more connected to the natural world. 
Birding can be very relaxing, but it 
can also be very exciting. Finding 
rare birds and adding to your list 
might just turn out to be your 


new favorite hobby! 


Yellow-rumped S 
warbler 


GARY PEEPLES/USFWS 


BERR 


Left: Photographing birds is a popular 
aspect of birding, no matter if you use 
a camera with a long telephoto lens or 
one with a built-in digital zoom. Below: 
An indigo bunting, an American robin 


and an Eastern towhee. 


creatures play important roles in the eco- 
systems they inhabit. Birds and humans have 
always been interconnected, and even though 
these ties may seem weaker now than in the 
past, the enduring importance of birds to our 
ecosystems today is often overlooked. Birds 
are an essential component of ecosystems 
that provide us with clean air, food and 
clean water. In addition to their ecological 
importance as pollinators, seed dispersers 
and predators, birds are also valuable to 
many communities as medicinal, religious, 
artistic and recreational resources. 
Research in multiple disciplines shows 
solutions to environmental problems that 
promote biodiversity and sustainability help 
humans and ecosystems thrive. Healthy 
ecosystems are essential for a successful 
society, and bird populations and behavior 
are important indicators for monitoring 
ecosystem health; declining health in bird 
populations is often one of the first signs 
of ecological degradation. Interaction with 
nature and wildlife is widely recognized as 
having positive effects on health and well- 
being, with studies revealing positive impacts 
to physical, psychological and social health. 
For many, especially those living in urban 
areas, interactions with birds can often be 
their primary contact with nature and wild- 
life. As the most ubiquitous and accessible 
wildlife in urban areas, birds have the poten- 


tial to improve quality of life for anyone 
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who takes advantage of the opportunities 
they offer. 


. Rola Kung 
RECREATION 


Recently, I set aside two hours on a weekday 
morning to just sit, relax and observe birds. 
I chose to visit Anderson Point Park in 
southeast Raleigh. Looking for a good spot 
to sit, | followed the trail heading toward the 
Neuse River. When I stepped off the path 
toward the unpaved trail, | was overwhelmed 
by a cacophony of hundreds of blue jays, 
crows and other assorted birds overhead. 

From the tops of the trees, this chorus of 
bird calls was thoroughly captivating. Fifteen 
minutes passed by without my notice as | 
stood in the woods, looking up to catch 
glimpses of just a few birds that zipped from 
tree to tree. I’m still not sure what these birds 
were up to making all this noise, but it was 
quite a memorable experience. 

Once I tore myself away, I continued until 
the trail left the canopy, with the noise fall- 
ing away remarkably quickly. 1 found the 
perfect spot 


a circular bench right near the 
riverbank—to sit and observe. The river 
moved along slowly. Turtles sunned them- 
selves on logs. Songbirds flitted around on 
branches. A few hawks hung out on tall 
trees on the opposite bank or swooped 
quickly past. 


OF ECOSYSTEMS THAT PROVIDE US WITH CLEAN A ol Se ee 
AIR, FOOD AND CLEAN WATER. “QT eee 


I RSE : x 


A Carolina chickadeé is perched on the 
opening to its nesting’shelter.  ; ar Pe: <3 


As | walked back through the woods “hardcore birder,” many more enjoy birds There is no single behavior or set of actions 
(the bird chorus still ringing through the more casually. that adequately defines a person as a birder, 
tops of the trees), I found myself wonder- Avid birders who go to great lengths and and the number of definitions of what it 
ing why everyone doesn't do this every travel great distances are just a handful of | means to be a birder are as numerous as 
week. Finally, truly grasping the concept the people who are benefiting from birding _ birders themselves. 
of “park prescriptions,” I pondered the activities. Many people enjoy birding through Birding activities range from obsessive 
potential effects of a mandatory two-hour __ simply watching birds in their yards, some- _ listing, traveling and searching for rare bird 
weekly nature experience for everyone. I times putting out feeders and houses. In fact, species to photographing birds and nature to 
have spent many hours studying the posi- _ at-home birders spend nine times as many _ having memberships in natural history orga- 
tive effect of nature on physical and men- __ days birdwatching as people who travel to _ nizations and contributing to bird and wild- 
tal health, but this experience surprised watch birds annually, according to a 2011 life conservation. There are many different 
me with the degree of refreshment and U.S. Fish and Wildlife survey. Some enjoy ways to be a birder, or to just enjoy birds, and 
energy | gained from spending just two observing birds while doing other activities chances are that there is a birding identity 


hours outside when I would normally be like hiking or kayaking. Others choose to that fits with your lifestyle and interests. 
in the office. use birds to teach their children about wild- Birding organizations like local Audubon 


life and conservation—a tangible and wide- _ chapters embrace all types of birders, and 


. =f spread example of how we coexist with you could even create your own birding 
( MY \CUAN Ge : : : ea : q 
( various other creatures. identity that aligns with your preferences 


OF BIRDING OPPORTUNITIES As a very casual birder who often forgets and values. © 

The word birding conjures up images ofa __ her binoculars, I find that “hardcore” bird- 

specific type of avid hobbyist: early morn- __ ing is a lot more work than | am willing to Malorey Henderson is a N.C. Birding Trail 
ings, painstaking identification, obsessive do. However, I have found great satisfaction technician with the Wildlife Resources Com- 
listing. While this certainly does describe noticing and watching birds in my daily life — mission. This is her first article for Wildlife 
some birdwatchers, typically called a and while doing other activities like hiking. in North Carolina. 
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BIRDER FRIENDLY BUSINESSES 


The birder friendly business program provides resources to N.C. Birding Trail 
site managers and local business owners to highlight quality habitats and 
local culture along the Trail. This program is designed to help economically 
impoverished communities by promoting natural resource-dependent areas 
as excellent birding and ecotourism locations while highlighting the local 
character that makes each community special. 


BIRDER FRIENDLY BUSINESSES 
IN THE HIGHLANDS/CASHIERS AREA 


Highland Hiker Mainspring Conservation Trust 
601 Main St., Highlands 557 E Main St., Franklin 
Highlands Area The Bird Barn 

Chamber of Commerce 124 NC-107, Cashiers 


108 Main St., Highland 
ain igmiands The Chandler Inn 


Highlands-Cashiers Land Trust 790 N 4th St, Highlands 


348 S 5th St., Highland Aiea 
Mahon Whiteside Cove Cottage 


Jackson Macon 5078 Whiteside Cove Rd., Cashiers 
Conservation Alliance 
16 Stewart St., Franklin 


‘cy ee 


‘ carol 


Bird! 


THE NORTH CAROLI 


NA BIRDING TRAIL 


SCOTT ANDERSON/NCWRC 


To give you an idea of how you might use the N.C. Birding Trail, | created a sample itinerary 
from our Nantahala group sites based on a trip | took last September. | would recommend 


finding lodging in either Highlands or Cashiers for easy access to these sites and businesses. 


For convenience, | would suggest finding lodging that has a kitchen, as options for dining out 


are limited. There are tons of great activities in the area, so make sure to check out the great 


amenities surrounding our Birding Trail sites. 


DAY ONE: 


PADGETT POPLAR TREE TRAIL 

Start your morning with this trail that is just outside downtown 
Highlands. You can also check out the 400-year-old poplar tree 
and learn how Bob Padgett saved it in 1966. It is 127 feet tall with 
a circumference of 20 feet. 


HIGHLANDS NATURE CENTER & BOTANICAL GARDENS 
This excellent site can easily take up the remainder of your morning 
and early afternoon. The botanical gardens are home to more than 
500 species of the native plants of the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. There are several miles of trails to explore, and the Biological 
Station building at the entrance has a great patio with feeders as 
well as a collection of specimens and informational displays to peruse. 


EXPLORE DOWNTOWN HIGHLANDS 

Grab some lunch and explore the many shops in Highlands’ quaint 
downtown district. You can easily walk the whole downtown area, 
and it is an excellent place to shop for gifts. 


HIGHLANDS AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Swing by this birder-friendly business located in downtown High- 
lands to check out some of the activities available in the Highlands 
Plateau area. 


SUNSET ROCK 

Check what time the sun sets and start heading to Sunset Rock 
an hour or so earlier. This site has a gravel driveway you can walk 
or drive to get to the trailhead. This site is a truly magical 
place to watch the sunset and some birds. It’s an easy hike with 
magnificent vistas not to be missed. 


MALOREY HENDERSON NC 


DAY TWO: 


WHITESIDE MOUNTAIN 


MALOREY HEND 


Whiteside Mountain is one of my favorite hikes. The 2.5-mile trail takes 


you up and around the mountain for a long series of breathtaking views 


of mountains, valleys and cliff faces. Keep your eyes peeled for pere- 
grine falcons and other raptors in addition to multitudes of songbirds. 


EXPLORE DOWNTOWN CASHIERS 


Grab lunch and take a walk around downtown Cashiers. This is another 


excellent place to shop for gifts. 


DAY THREE: 


THE VILLAGE GREEN 

This is not a Birding Trail site, but | actually saw more birds here than 
anywhere else on this whole trip. This little park has some great little 
trails and beautiful gardens. 


GORGES STATE PARK 
This amazing park provides access to almost 40 miles of trails. On this 
trip we did Rainbow Falls trail, which provides access to Rainbow Falls 
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and Turtleback Falls. You can easily spend a half day on this trail alone, 


so pack a lunch and go exploring! 
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It may seem hard to believe, but for many creatures, these tangled 
bushes, branches and thickets create a... 


Paradise in a Pocosi 


written by Sydney Brown 
illustrated by Amy Friend 


hat do you see when you close your eyes and think of 

North Carolina’s coast? Is it a gull crying as it flies over the 
ocean? Is it a dark swamp where frogs and cicadas call? Or is it a 
black bear ambling among the thick trees of a pocosin? 

These unique habitats call the North Carolina coast home. A habitat is the 
natural environment in which an animal or a plant lives and gets the air, food, 
water and shelter it needs to survive. Each of North Carolina’s habitats has a unique 
role within a larger ecosystem, where living and non-living things interact with each other. 

Each ecosystem contains a variety of habitats; some are similar, others are different. But how can you tell 
which habitat is which? Scientists can identify habitats by carefully examining their types of plants, animals, 
soils and water. Habitat identification can be a tricky business. So let’s focus on one and go from there. 


PINE BARRENS 
TREE FROG 


LIVING IN A SWAMP 
Pocosin is a Native American word that means “swamp A pocosin is similar to a swamp because the ground 
on a hill.” It has thick vegetation with plants, bushes and _ acts like a sponge, soaking up water and holding onto it. 
trees growing close together. They are so close together — The ground is brown where leaves, stems and twigs have 
that you wouldn't think that even a snake could slip died and started to break down (decompose). Look 
through, but big animals like black bears live in pocosins. _ closely and you can see bits of leaves stuck in the mud. 
This black muck builds up over thousands of years and 
causes the area to be nutrient deficient. This means that 
» eer. hee there aren’t many things for organisms to feed on. 


WHO LIVES HERE 
Despite these conditions, a lot of things live in 
pocosins. Over long periods of time, many 
~— plants and animals have adapted, or 
changed, to thrive in this environment. 
Pitcher plants, which can’t get 
the nutrients they need 
from the soil, have adapted 
by catching and eating insects. | 
They eat insects such as flies, moths, | 
- butte flies and ants. These insects are 
attracted by the pitcher's color or nec- 
‘tar. Once they land on the plant, they’ 
fall into the pitcher's trap. Insects find | 
it difficult to escape a pitcher's trap because | 
its sides are slippery or the plant has tiny hairs 
pointing down, making spikes that insects can’t 
climb. A liquid in the bottom of the plant has | 
enzymes that break down the insect so the plant: 
can have a tasty meal. 


NORTHERN WATERSNA 


S 
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PROTECTING POCOSINS 

The closer you look at a pocosin, the more details you 
may start to notice. Pocosins have a variety habitats, such 
as Carolina bays and pond pine woodlands. Unfortu- 
nately, some of these habitats are getting so small that 
they are disappearing. This is primarily because of habi- A BUG-EATING PLANT ? 

tat destruction and fragmentation. Humans are building SOUNDS YUMMY TO A PITCHER PLANT. 
so much that they are eliminating habitats that plants 
and animals need to survive. So, animals like the pine 
barrens tree frog are becoming harder and harder to find. 


WILD NOTEBOOK 


If you were a plant, would you want to eat bugs? 
You would if you were a pitcher plant. 


The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is helping _ Instead of getting its food from the soil like most plants, a pitcher plant eats insects like 
these areas by managing them inside our game lands. flies, moths, butterflies and ants. A pitcher plant has long, tube-shaped leaves that serve 
* as traps for insects. These leaves are covered in a sweet-smelling but slippery liquid called 
nectar. When an insect comes to drink the nectar, it falls into the pitcher plant’s trap and 
can't get out because of the plant's slippery sides and hairs pointing downward. At the 


Bis Ge 


bottom of the plant is a pool of liquid that starts to digest the bugs, much like your 
stomach digests food that you eat. 


a7 


Want to learn more about how a pitcher plant works? Let's try 
an experiment. First ask an adult and then get started. 


& i ; = ‘ oi 


PITCHER PLANTS 1. CREATE A VESSEL: You will need to build your 


pitcher plant around a container that will hold 
your “digestive liquid.”A plastic or glass con- 
tainer works just fine. Using whatever mate- 


é- 


rial you can find—box, cardboard, newspaper 
—build your pitcher plant around your container. 


2. GATHER MATERIALS: You will need apple cider 
vinegar, water and soap. There are four steps to this 
experiment. You can either do the experiment four 

times or build four different pitcher plants and try 
them all at once. 


3. COLLECT FLIES: First, set your pitcher plant aside. 
To get fruit flies for the experiment, set a piece of fruit 
out for a couple of days. Once you see at least five flies, 
pull out your pitcher plant and fill the container to the 
top with water. Set it aside for 24 hours and write down 
any observations (what you see). Check the water and 
see if your plant caught anything tasty. How many flies 
did it catch? 


4. WATER AND SOAP: Next, add five drops of dish soap 
to the water in your pitcher plant and mix it together. 
Leave it out for another 24 hours. Check it once the time 
is up and write down your observations. 


5. APPLE CIDER: Dump the water/soap mixture from the 
pitcher plant and replace with apple cider vinegar, filled to 
the top. Wait 24 hours and check if your plant caught any- 
thing. Don’t forget to write down what you see. 


7 
How can we help? 
‘Getti utside and seeing a pocos! 
to show your family and friends v 
impor plants and animals that 
live near the coast, you might find a 
backyard. If you don’t, you can see gre 
pocosins at places like Green Swa 


6. APPLE CIDER & SOAP: Finally, for the fourth step, add soap to the 
vinegar and mix together. After 24 hours, see what you've caught. 


ri 
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7. RESULTS: What did you see? Did you figure out why we are using 


‘. = 
mples of vinegar, water and soap? 


y Shelter, 


Angola oe Suggs Mill Pond, Junip PT Neuse Vinegar mimics, or is very much like, the liquid at the bottom of a 
: real pitcher plant. It helps to attract insects with its smell and then 
River | Rock and Van Swamp ga ds. The P P P 
; b h a helps to break down an insect’s body. The soap breaks the surface tension 
more now about these areas you Can 


of the water, which means it helps trap whatever steps on the water. So, 
let others know that, no matter how sr ach piece the most flies you trap should be with vinegar and soap, because the 
of our planet is important. vinegar helps attract flies and the soap traps them. 
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Commission 
Hosts Free Turkey 
Hunting Seminars 

in March 


T he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
and the National Wild Turkey Federation 
are offering 11 free turkey hunting seminars 
across the state in March. 

The seminars, which will be held from 
6 to 9 p.m., are open on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Each seminar is open to 
all ages and skill levels, although partici- 
pants 16 years old and younger will need 
parental permission to register. Pre-regis- 
tration is required and participants must 
register online at newildlife.org/Learning/ 
Skills-Based-Seminars. 

Topics will include biology, hunting 
methods, calls and decoys, firearms and 
ammo selection, camouflage clothing, and 
turkey processing and cooking techniques. 
Each seminar will conclude with a Q@A 
session and a brief overview of hunter 
recruitment, retention and re-activation 
(R3) initiatives. 

“For four years now, the National Wild 
Turkey Federation has partnered with us 
to offer these seminars to increase partici- 
pation in hunting while also maintaining 
conservation of wildlife and their habi- 
tats,” said Walter “Deet” James, the Com- 
mission’s hunting heritage biologist. 
“This year, we're asking current hunters 
to bring along someone who has never 
hunted before. Any hunter who brings 
someone new to hunting will receive a 
Federation-sponsored pledge hat, while 
supplies last.” 

The statewide season for male or bearded 
turkey only is April 14 through May 12, 
with a youth-only week from April 7-13. 
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Regulations and restrictions on turkey 
hunting, including information on the 
youth season, are available in the 2017-18 
Inland Fishing, Hunting and Trapping Reg- 
ulations Digest. Visit ncwildlife.org/hunt- 
ing and click on the “What to Hunt” link 
for information about wild turkeys in 
North Carolina. 

For additional information, contact 
Walter “Deet” James at 919-707-0059 
(office), 984-202-1387 (mobile) or email 
hunting. heritage@newildlife.org. 


SEMINAR DATES AND LOCATIONS: 


* March 1 - N.C. State University, SAS 2203 
Auditorium, 2311 Stinson Dr., Raleigh 


* March 6 - Brunswick County Extension Center, 
Building N, 25 Referendum Dr., Bolivia 


* March 7 - Craven County Extension Center, 
300 Industrial Dr., New Bern 


THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC 


* March 8 - Onslow County Extension Center, 
4024 Richlands Hwy., Jacksonville 


* March 13 - Bass Pro Shops, 8181 Concord 
Mills Blvd., Concord 


* March 14 - Cumberland County Extension 
Center, 301 East Mountain Dr., Fayetteville 


* March 20 - Mountain Horticulture Crops 
Research and Extension Center, 
455 Research Dr., Mills River 


* March 21 - Haywood Community College, 
185 Freedlander Dr., Clyde 


* March 27 - Burke County Extension Center, 
130 Ammons Dr., Morganton 


* March 28 - Forsyth County Extension Center, 
1450 Fairchild Rd., Winston-Salem 


* March 29 - Guilford County Extension Center, 
3309 Burlington Rd., Greensboro 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 


| = saat mt ae renal pane 
are NEWSLETTER 


legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 
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Shell Rock, Holleman’s Crossing 
Boat Ramps Get Renovations 


pair of popular boat ramps will have new looks this spring. The N.C. Wildlife 

Resources Commission has reopened the Shell Rock Landing boating access area 
located on Shell Rock Landing Road in Hubert. The boating access area was closed in 
October for renovations to alleviate parking issues. Now that renovations are complete, 
the site has 52 parking spaces for vehicles with trailers, and 10 vehicle-only spaces— 
including three ADA-compliant spaces. 

The expanded parking area should provide relief for those who use the popular landing 
that provides access to the Intracoastal Waterway. The project cost roughly $500,000 and 
was funded by state funds and grants. 

N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission closed the Holleman’s Crossing Boating Access 
area in January for renovations. The Wake County boating access area, located on Bartley- 
Holleman’s Road in Holly Springs, grants boaters access to Shearon Harris Lake. 

After the renovations are complete, the site will have two new double lane ramps 
with floating docks and a handicap-accessible fishing pier. The site will also have 95 
parking spaces for vehicles with trailers and 22 vehicle-only spaces, including six ADA- 
compliant spaces. The Commission plans to reopen the access area in the spring. 

The nearest alternative boating access area is Cross Point Landing Boating Access, 
located at 233 Cross Point Road in New Hill. 

For more information on boating in North Carolina, including the locations of more 
than 200 free, publicly accessible boating access areas, visit the Commission's newildlife.org/ 
Boating/Where-to-Boat. For more information on fishing in North Carolina, including where 


to fish, visit the fishing page on newildlife.org. 


Outdoor Weekend for Women Scheduled 
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Bowfishing is one of many classes taught at BOW. 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 

will host the 20th annual Becoming an 
Outdoors-Woman (BOW) Weekend Work- 
shop, April 13-15, at the Eastern 4-H Center 
in Columbia. 

The workshop is open to women 18 and 
older on a first-come, first-served basis to 
the first 100 registrants. Pre-registration is 
required (newildlife.org/BOW) and the 
registration fee is $225, which covers two 


nights cabin lodging at the camp, seven 
meals, a t-shirt, and all equipment needed 
for each course, as well as workshop and 
classroom instruction. 

Participants can choose from more than 
30 outdoor-related courses, such as Game 
and Outdoor Cooking, Basic Shotgun, Ropes 
Course and Climbing Wall, Decoy Carving, 
Canoeing and Kayaking, Basic Fishing, Wild- 
life Digital Photography, Native Pollinators, 
Wilderness Survival Skills and more. 

The Commission is providing financial 
assistance of up to 80 percent of the cost of 
the workshop to eligible participants through 
its Mel Porter Scholarship Fund, which is 
supported by contributions from previous 
BOW participants. The deadline for schol- 
arship applications is March 15. 

For more information on the Becoming 
an Outdoors-Woman weekend workshop, 
contact B.B. Gillen at 919-218-3638 or 
email bb. gillen@newildlife.org. 


In March and April, these seasons are open in 
North Carolina. 


Hatchery Supported Trout Waters: 
No fishing March 1, 2018—April 6, 2018. Season 
open 7 a.m. April 7, 2018—July 31, 2018. 


Light Geese (snow, blue, Ross’): Through 
March 31, permit only. 


Roanoke River Striped Bass Management 
Area: March 1—April 30 (unless closed or 
extended by proclamation), 18-inch minimum, 
no fish between 22-27 inches; two in combi- 
nation with only one greater than 27 inches. 


Wild Turkey: Youth Season April 7-13, 2018 
(male or bearded turkey only), Statewide 
spring season April 14—May 12, 2018; daily 
limit 1, season limit 2. 


Tax Check-Off for Wildlife 


elping conserve 

North Carolina’s 
non-game and endan- 
gered wildlife species 
is as simple as check- 


ENDANGERED 


WILDLIFE 


ing a box. 

By checking line 30 
on your North Carolina 
State Income Tax form this year, you can help 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
fund research, conservation and monitoring 
projects that benefit animals not hunted or 
fished for. 

Online tax preparation software may not 
have numbered lines, so e-filers will be asked 
if they would like to make a donation to the 
Nongame and Endangered Wildlife Fund. 
Other tax filers can tell their tax preparer 
they would like to donate. Every dollar of 
your tax check-off donation goes to the 
Commission’s Nongame and Endangered 
Wildlife Fund, where it is matched with 
federal and other grants, or is used to fund 
educational activities and projects like the 
North Carolina Birding Trail. For more 
information visit ncewildlife.org/Give-Donate. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FripAY—SUNDAY, MARCH 2-4 


The 38th Annual Dixie Deer Classic 
will be held at the State Fairgrounds in 
Raleigh. This is a family friendly event 


with over $50,000 in hunt- 
21 
\ 
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N ing gear and prizes given 
D away each year. Special 
celebrity guests this year 
include Lee and Tiffany 
Lakosky from the show 
“Crush” on the Outdoor 
v Channel. Carolina Dock 
Dogs will be on hand with 
high-flying canines. The annual 3-D 
archery tournament will be held and 
there will be a fishing rodeo for kids 
featuring trout and bluegill. For more 
information, visit dixiedeerclassic.org. 


Fripay—Sunpbay, Marcu 16-18 


Outdoor enthusiasts can head to 
Fayetteville to experience the Cape Fear 
Wildlife Expo at the Crown Complex 
Arena. There will be hunting and fishing 
exhibitors, wildlife art, decoys, boats 
and accessories, truck and ATV displays, 
fly-fishing demos, camping, guides, 
outfitters, a sport-fishing simulator, 
contests, archery demos and fun 

for the entire family. Check out 
capefearwildlifeexpo.com for details. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Ladies Fly-Fishing Clinic 


he N.C. Wildlife 

Resources Com- 
mission is offering a 
women-only fly-fish- 
ing workshop at the 
John E. Pechmann 
Fishing Education 
Center on March 10, 
from 9 a.m.—3 p.m. 

The fly-fishing 

workshop is part of 
the Commission's 
Becoming an Out- 
doors-Woman 
(BOW) program. 
Fly-fishing workshop participants will 


NCWRC 


receive hands-on instruction from experi- 
enced instructors on the basics of fly-fish- 
ing, including casting, knots and rod assem- 
bly and fly-tying. After learning the basics, 
participants will test their new skills by fish- 


ing for largemouth bass 
and bluegill on two ponds 
at the center. 

Participants should 
bring sunscreen, insect 
repellent, comfortable 
clothing and footwear. 
Sign-in begins at 8 a.m. A 
registration fee of $20 
covers rods, reels and all 
equipment, as well as 
lunch, drinks and snacks. 
Pre-registration is 
required and the work- 
shop is limited to 40 par- 
ticipants on a first-come, first-served basis. 
More information is available by contacting 
B.B. Gillen at 919-218-3638 or bb.gillen@ 
ncewildlife.org, or visiting the Commission's 
Becoming an Outdoors-Woman webpage at 
newildlife.org/BOW. 


Cold Stun Halts Spotted Seatrout Fishing 


he N.C. Division of Marine Fisheries 

closed all coastal and joint waters to 
commercial and recreational spotted sea- 
trout harvest on Jan. 5 due to widespread 
cold stun events. 

Cold stuns are natural events that occur 
when there is a sudden drop in water 
temperature or prolonged periods of cold 
weather that make the fish sluggish. Many 
fish will die from the cold. Others fall prey 
to birds and other pred- 
ators. Studies 
suggest that 
cold stun 
events can 
have a signifi- 
cant impact on spot- 
ted seatrout populations. 

The division confirmed significant spot- 
ted seatrout cold stun events in six water 
bodies from Surf City to Manteo. Under the 
N.C. Spotted Seatrout Fishery Management 
Plan, if a significant cold stun event occurs, 
the Division of Marine Fisheries will close 
all spotted seatrout harvests until the spring. 
The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
automatically closes spotted seatrout season 


in inland waters when it closes in adja- 
cent coastal waters. 

The intent of the closure is to allow the 
fish that survive the cold stun event the 
chance to spawn in the spring before har- 
vest reopens. Peak spawning occurs in May. 

The spotted seatrout season will remain 
closed until June 15, when it will reopen by 
proclamation. Recreational seasons, size 
limits and creel limits in inland waters for 
flounder, spotted seatrout, 
red drum and gray 

trout are the 

same as those 
established in 
S the rules of the 
N.C. Marine Fisheries 
Commission or proclamations issued 
by the DMF director in adjacent joint or 
coastal fishing waters. The rule referencing 
Marine Fisheries’ rules for these four salt- 
water fish species was implemented in 2011 
to standardize recreational seasons and 
size and creel limits for inland, joint and 


coastal waters. 
For more information, see Proclamation 
FF-1-2018 at https://deq.nc.gov. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


Why Is A Gobbler’s Head Bare? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


PANTING 
TURKEY 


ONE OF THE MOST OBVIOUS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WILD TURKEY 

iS ITS BALD HEAD. While hens have smallish, blue gray heads with abundant “peach 
fuzz,” the big, multicolored heads of the gobblers are so distinctive that this feature is 
one of the easiest ways to determine the sex of a bird spotted in the field. There are at 
least two good explanations for the naked pate of the turkey. 


The un-feathered head of the turkey is import- 
ant in thermoregulation. Turkeys are the largest 
breeding bird in most of southern North Amer- 
ica, and overheating is a real possibility in warm 
weather. The heavily vascularized, bare skin works 
as an effective radiator; this was demonstrated 
experimentally about 20 years ago. Several other 


During really cold weather, the birds sim- large, Southern birds, like wood storks and Cali- 
ply tuck their heads into the insulating fornia condors, also have naked heads and prob- 
feathers of the neck. That big body gen- ably thermoregulate in a similar way. 

erates plenty of heat that can be shunted 

to the head. 


RED-HEADED 
GOBBLER 


SKIN ULTRASTRUCTURE 


BLUE-HEADED 
GOBBLER 


INSULATING FEATHERS 


The other primary function of the naked head, par- 
ticularly in gobblers, is communication with other 
turkeys. During the breeding season, the changing, 
red, blue and white colors of the gobbler’s head relay 
his level of excitement and agitation to other tur- 
keys, and may advertise his fitness (among many 
other signals) to hens. 


COLLAGEN 


Even though the head may be a vibrant red or an 


STRUTTING 
GOBBLER AND 
HENS 


electric blue, there aren't actually pigments for 
those colors in the skin. The colors are caused by 
the relationship between blood flow through the 
abundant capillaries of the skin and fibers of colla- 
gen imbedded in the skin. An agitated or stressed 
bird’s head will be bright red, as blood flushes the 
wide open capillaries just under the skin. The head 


turns blue and white as blood flow is restricted, 
and the collagen fibers in the skin scatter light 
much like a bluebird’s feather. Different parts of 
the head may flush or not, yielding the patchwork 
of color often seen. 
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The Laughing Place 


written by Jim Dean 


“Is it our nature to 
embrace obsessions 
so heartily that 
we crush them 


eyond recognition?” 
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To honor the memory of our colleague and friend, and to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of his “Our Natural Heritage” column, Wild- 
life in North Carolina will publish some of our favorite Jim Dean 
columns in this space for the remainder of 2018. “The Laughing 
Place” was originally published in April 1998 and was also featured 


in his collection of stories, “The Secret Lives of Fishermen.” 


664 don’t know exactly what happened,” my old 
friend told me. “It just wasn’t the same anymore. 
Somehow, I got burned out.” 

“But that was years ago,” I said. “Don’t you ever 
get the urge to go again?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. Here was a person who 
had once confessed that he loved fishing so much 
that he was unable to sleep the night before a trip. 
In fact, fly-fishing for trout had become such an 
obsession that he had gone out west after college 
and gotten a job as a guide. After two years of fish- 
ing such storied streams as the Madison, Henry's 
Fork and Big Horn, he quit and came home—gave 
away his tackle and hasn't wet a line since. 

“T got too close to it, I guess,” he said. “After taking 
people fishing from dawn to dark every day through 
two seasons, not to mention fishing for my own 
pleasure every spare moment, I realized that I no 
longer looked forward to it. Came to almost dread 
it, in fact. I know it sounds odd.” 

Maybe it doesn’t. Over the years, I have known 
others who have bellied up too close to the fire and 
stayed there too long. Part of it must inevitably come 
with the passing years, a maturity—if you can call it 
that—that tempers youthful enthusiasm. I’ve had 
similar feelings about some of my lifelong passions. 
And yet I know older people who have managed to 
nurture an interest throughout their lives. How do 
they do it? One of them once told me that the secret 
is to hold the things you love at arm’s length. “Sip, 
don’t gulp,” he said. “That’s the way to keep your 
hobbies always fresh.” 

That advice seems to apply to the love of places 
too. Thirty years ago, I had a near-desperate desire 
to live within sight of a trout stream. Or to have a 
place at the beach where I could walk out to the 
end of my pier, get into one of several boats—while 
you're dreaming, you might as well dream big—and 
fish to my heart’s delight. Or I thought I could be 
happy living beside a lake or on a farm surrounded 
by good ponds. I never really could decide which 
appealed to me most, but since all of those notions 
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were unobtainable at the time, I didn’t have to 
decide right away. 

In the intervening years, I have managed to gain 
access to some of those places, at least on a modest 
basis. I bought a few remote acres on a small trout 
stream in the mountains and rented a tiny cabin 
nearby. I fixed up an old tenant shack at the family 
farm and worked on the irrigation ponds to improve 
the fishing. I now have the opportunity to live at 
the beach if I want, but I haven’t moved perma- 
nently to any of these places. ’'m not sure I will. It 
may seem ironic, but I care too much about them. 

I think of what Uncle Remus said while relating 
his tales of Brer Rabbit: “Everybody's gotta have a 
laughing place.” He understood quite well that 
everyone sometimes needs an escape, but you can’t 
escape to a place if you already live there. 

Several years ago while driving up the dirt log- 
ging road to my mountain cabin after an absence of 
some months, I realized that if I lived there, a time 
would surely come when it would no longer be a 
thrill to drive leisurely up that creek and see the 
tumbling rapids or admire the foliage turning amber 
after autumn’ first cool snap. Instead, | would hurry 
along that all-too-familiar route, eyes straight ahead, 
thinking of chores or complaining about the wash- 
board ruts. All that beauty and opportunity might 
easily become too familiar. With a stream at your 
doorstep, its pleasures are so accessible that it’s 
too easy to put them off until tomorrow or next 
week. Then one day you realize you haven't fished 
in months, years. Is it our nature to embrace 
obsessions so heartily that we crush them 
beyond recognition? 

Visiting your laughing place should be an adven- 
ture. You anticipate and plan, choose your compan- 
ions, pack up the gear and head out on the road. Or 
you do it on the spur of the moment. 

“Tl bet you'd enjoy going again,” I told my 
friend. “You know, just a little sip. Enough time 
has passed.” 

“Well, if you want to show me one of your 
laughing places this spring, maybe I'll go with you,” 
my friend said. “At least I wouldn’t have to guide.” 

“I know a spot,” I said. “You might even catch a 
few bass, and if you're having fun, I promise we'll 
quit while we're ahead.” 

“You mean youd leave while they’re still biting?” 
he asked. 


Some folks never learn. 
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“There is a pleasure in The pathless woods, 
: There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
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q BELOW THE SURFACE 


Take a look at North Carolina’s 
aquatic habitat from a unique 
perspective: underwater. The first 
installment of a three-part series 
examines the diverse ecology and 


life within our mountain streams. 


OUTDOOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY 101 

Class is in session for anyone inter- 
ested in nature photography as we 
ask a variety of photographers for 
tips to taking better pictures. 


THE INVERTEBRATE 
WHISPERER 

Quay Award winner Stephen Hall 
dedicated his career to the conserva- 
tion of invertebrates, focusing on 


moths, butterflies and grasshoppers. 
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